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In This Issue 

And now is come the happy vacation season 
ind BripGe readers will be flitting hither and 
yon—to lake and ocean, to mountain and forest 

in search of change and rest and relaxation 

God rest you—my merry men and equally 
merry ladies—and a swell vacation to you all! 

Mr. Waymire gives us the fascinating story of 
the credit union development on the Pacific 
Coast within the Standard Oil Company, with 
some fine operating data of general interest. 

We goa bit historical ibout the Mecklenburg 
Declaration. 

But mostly—this is racation month! So here 
we go to Gloucester where men go down to the 
sea in ships and where folks flock in the summer 
time because of the lure of the sea and the charm 
of America's first fishing port! 

And we jump from Gloucester more than half 
across the Continent to the Rocky Mountains 
and the charms of Estes Park Not content 
with that we take you on our magic carpet to 
fascinating Utah and the Great Salt Lake! 

This issue contains many fine pictures, partic- 
ularly from Mr. Waymire and Miss Stanhope. 

We haven't room for even a decent summary 
of what's in this issue, but any feller who wants 
his money back after reading it—-all he has to 
do is write the Bripce Tender 


I 


And Next Month 


We'll have that second Swedish story by 
next month and a beautifully illustrated article 
about Oregon, another credit union stronghold. 

We shall have some Savings Bank insurance 
material and at last we shall present for your 
approval a form of budget which we believe can 
be adopted by all credit unions, great and small 

And there will be lots more vacation pictures 
in the August issue 

Meantime—if you like us—hAelp us—-for we 
must make 50,000 subscribers by Labor Day if 
we are to put the BripGe—your hridge—on a 
permanent basis! 


Do you like the Cover? 


If you like the cover, may we express your 
thanks to F. J. Waymire of San Francisco for 
the most beautiful picture of the China Clipper 
which established regular air passenger service 
between California and the Philippine Islands 
and made aviation history awhile back) and to 
the Gorton-Pew Union at 
Gloucester, Massachusetts, for the lovely picture 


Fisheries Credit 


of one of the crack Gloucester fishing fleet. 
These two pictures are almost a vacation in 


themselves. The fishing schooner was in the 


international races awhile back 
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The New, the Bigger, the Better Bridge 








The Glorious Fourth---in Retrospect! 


oo Fourth of July is over for 1936! We have had the fireworks and the parade 
and the patriotic speech, the party, the picnic, the outing, the sports, the ball game, and 
all the fixin’s and we stagger home after the grand patriotic finale of the town fireworks 

without having once had time to really appreciate whose birthday we are celebrating 

It’s the same of course with Christmas. Who, on Christmas, stops to think that we are 
celebrating the birthday of a man of humble origin, who was nailed to a cross by his 
fellow citizens because of his advanced thinking? 

The Declaration of Independence is the birth certificate of a nation. It was at the 
time it was executed a gesture; like the chances of Schmeling against Joe Louis, the odds 
were against the baby America, but, like Schmeling again, the new nation survived 
the odds by refusing to be afraid of them. Most of the colonists were against the revolu- 
tion; like all great movements it was a minority movement. Folks, then, as now, were 
for the most part indifferent to their own best interests. A combination of most fortunate 
circumstances accounted for the winning of American independence. To begin with there 
was a great leader—and great causes must have great leadership. Further, England 
had not learned how to manage colonies; the great Empire builder paid the price of Amer- 
ican independence in order to learn how to become an Empire. Further, the Mother 
country was so far away from the rapidly growing child that the child had learned how to 
manage his own affairs without much help from home. Then that extraordinary some- 
thing which some folks call God and some eall Destiny and some call just plain luck, 
gave America—the budding nation—all at one and the same time Washington and Jeffer- 
son and Ben Franklin and Hamilton and many lesser men of great parts. Finally, nature 
was on our side; the Atlantic Ocean was a great ocean and the world had not shrunk as 
the result of the development of transportation. 

And at the Battle of Yorktown, if we count as present the sailors on the French blockad- 
ing fleet, there were more French than American participants on our side; and there 
was Lafayette, the Frenchman, and Von Steuben, trained in the armies of the mighty 
Frederick the Great, who had come to Valley Forge to suffer with Washington and to 
whip the ragged colonials into an effective fighting force. 

The Declaration of Independence was the birth certificate of potentially the most 
amazing child ever born into the family of nations; this baby was rugged; he grew; 
he survived terrible internal illnesses and became the United States of America. 

How worthy are we credit unionists of our great heritage? 

During the next few months we-shall hear a whole lot about that. We are in the 
process of electing a President; there will be two, probably three sides to the contro- 
versy. If you take any of them too seriously you will become convinced that we face 
up to a great calamity. Up to election many estimable and honorable citizens will be 
indulging in the delirious business of trying to convince us that the United States of 
America is bound for doom eternal, unless! 

And they are all wrong—and you and I both know it! 

If President Roosevelt is re-elected the United States of America is safe. He is an 
honorable gentleman who has been President during one of the most difficult periods in 
history and has made a splendid record. If Governor Landon is elected the United States 
of America is safe. He is an equally honorable gentleman who has been governor of an 
important State during one of the most difficult periods in history and has made a 
splendid record. Look back over our history. What dire prophecies of evil which have 
come out of the heat of political campaigns have subsequently come true? The United 
States of America will move serenely and majestically along, whoever is elected President. 

We credit union members will mark our ballots to the best of our individual capacity 
and in secret. And when the election is over we shall go forward as good citizens wishing 
well to the victor of the contest and cooperating with him. We shall expect no miracles! 

We believe that whoever is elected the credit unions will get a square deal, the square 
deal to which our million members are entitled; we want nothing else. We have no pro- 
gram of evil; we seek only to remedy economic defects; we have no selfish axes to grind; 
we ask no favors; we want no subsidy; we seek only to increase our service to the millions 
of our fellow citizens who need it. We face the dawn and we know that the birthday we 
have just celebrated places on us definite obligations to perform increasing, unselfish 
service to our country and to the people thereof who constitute It. 
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passing Ten Pound 


some say Was so called because it was pur- 
chased originally from the Indians for ten 
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land purchases from the In- 
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story 


doubted as 


was the time when a few 
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It is within the inner harbor that the 
industry of Gloucester 
dent. 


self evi- 
Statistics have no real place in this 
story for one does not go to Gloucester for 


becomes 


statistics; the visitor comes to Cape Ann 
hecause of the beauty of the place and be- 
cause it is so lavish in what it has to offer 
to the tourist. It is estimated, however, 
that approximately $250,000,000 worth of 
fish had caught during the past 
tifty years by Gloucester fishermen, ships 
which range from the Capes of Virginia 
to Greenland and Ieeland and make trips 
which last all the way from three or four 
days to three or four months at a time. 


been 


So important, incidentally, did the early 
fishing industry Colonial 
\merica that the merchant the 
New England states was commonly re- 
ferred to in the early days as the ‘codfish 
aristocracy’. The cod was known as the 
and in 1784 the Massa- 
ehusetts House of Representatives voted 
that “a representation of a codfish in gold 
as a memorial of the importance of codtish- 
ing to the welfare of this Commonwealth 
should be 
and, 


become to 


class of 


“saered cod,” 


placed in the assembly room,” 
if vou will visit the State Capitol at 
Boston on your trip and take a look while 
the hall of the House of Repre- 
will find 
on the deliberations 


there at 


sentatives, there vou the sacred 


codtish looking down 
of the Assembly. 


And there is still an aristocracy in Glou- 


cester—make no mistake about. that! 
Like other historic cities—Charleston, 
South Carolina, Richmond, Virginia and 
New Orleans, for example—this city is 
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shouldn't it be? 
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very history. 
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Drying Flakes 


From this sheltered harbor. 
generation after generation have gone for- 
ward, myriads of little ships, not afraid to 
do battle with the grim Atlantic—to wrest 
from its bosom the livelihood of the 
Gloucestermen who follow the sea. Strug- 
gle and danger—courage and faith—out of 
these has Gloucester been made. Nor 
have Gloucestermen been entirely fisher- 
men and sailors. They have been good 
citizens, serving liberty since long before 
there was a United States of America. 
In 1667, a hundred years before the revo- 
lution, they hurled defiance at ‘‘Charles 
Stewart, the King’’. As soon as the news 
of the Battle of Lexington reached Glou- 
cester, Gloucestermen were on their was 
to the war. Fishing vessels were fitted out 
as privateers, and cannon took the place 
of nets and tackle. When Lineoln issued 
his first call for troops—a company of 
Gloucestermen left the next day for Wash- 
ington. Men of Gloucester were engaged 
in all of the primary battles of the Civil 
War. They were on the ships of Dewey at 
Manila and with Sampson at Santiago 
at 4:30 in the morning of July 18, 1918. 
at Chateau Thierry there were Gloucester- 
men in that historic advance which turned 
the tide of the World War. As you wande: 
over Cape Ann, visiting not only Glou- 
cester, but Rockport and all the little 
villages—the places which in the summer 
time are the mecea of artists from all over 
the world—you will note in front of the 
American Legion building in Gloucester, a 
replica in bronze of the famous Joan of 
Are of Paris, and out on the shore, strain- 
ing his eyes seaward, the heroic bronze of 
the Gloucester fisherman. 


the sea! 


All day long at the Gloucester wharve- 
are fishing schooners, small boats and 
trawlers landing catches and preparing 
fish for market. It is this ever changing 
picture which will primarily intrigue your 
interest. On and about the wharves are 
located drying flakes, skinning lofts. 
pickle sheds, sail lofts, smoke houses, and 
the constant coming and going of little 
ships. This is one of the outstanding fish- 


ing ports in the United States, and from it 
this fascinating industry is doing its major 
part to supply an entire nation with all 
kinds of fish food. 

Here the salt sea breezes blow; here the 
storms come piling in off the sea, beating 
upon the rock bound shores in furious 
tempest; here are beautiful, sun-kissed 
beaches—here is everything for the sum- 
mer traveller who would find rest and re- 
laxation and inspiration. 

And here the credit unionists will find 
a strong delegation of the brethren. We 
acknowledge with gratitude the use of 
pictures and material, for example, from 
the Gorton-Pew Fisheries, one of the 
greatest businesses of its kind in the world, 
with fleets seeking fish on the grand banks 
and wherever the fish are running. These 
folks have a credit union; and we are glad 
to give you the story of the fine credit 
union of Gloucester school-teachers and 
strongly advise that you locate the genial 
President of it, J. Stanley Thompson, at 
the High School, who will gladly show you 
the important murals in the High School 
building and at City Hall and at the Li- 
brary. The employees of the Gas and 








Gloucester Harbor 


Electric Company are just starting a credit 
union and one of its directors, George E. 
Hodsdon, Jr., very kindly got together 
for me the material for this article. There 
is & synagogue credit union in Gloucester 
and others are being organized. So you 
will be among friends when vou come to 
Gloucester. 





Everyman thrills to his native land and 
this proud city on Cape Ann, this ancient 
and yet very modern American cit) 
where the achievement of today mingles 
with the tradition of yvesterday—this is 
“my own-——my native land.” 


SAI 
Gloucester Teachers Association 
Credit Union 
be THE spring of 19385, the Glouceste: 

Teachers Association Credit Union was 
organized, mainly through the efforts of 
Mr. J. Stanley Thompson, President of 
the Gloucester Teachers Association. Sine 
its inception, it has been a live and grow 
ing organization. There has been no drive 
for membership nor for funds, yet week by 
week more members of the Glouceste: 
Teachers Association are requesting ad- 
mission to their credit union. At present 
we have 8S members. 

Our preliminary expenses were financed 
by the Gloucester Teachers Association 
and we are proud that in less than 12 
months we have been able to pay off al! 
of our indebtedness and to show a small 
profit. We have received $2,046.75. We 
have made 40 Joans for a total of $3,270.50. 
That our borrowers are paying promptly 
is evident from the fact that to date, we 
have collected only $1.05 in fines. 

Our credit union is also proud of the 
fact that it has enabled many of its mem- 
bers to take advantage of opportunities 
which they never could have done if the 
money in our credit union had not been 
available to them. To cite only one case, 
we have evidence that a member was able 
to save $38 on a $150 loan by financing 
through our credit union rather’ than 
through some other loan agency. Through- 
out our existence, we have emphasized that 
our credit union is not only a place for 
teachers to come when in need but that 
its resources are available for its members 
at any time. Since our founding, we have 
had funds to meet every request for a loan, 
yet at the same time, we have had no vast 
sum of money on hand lying idle. Our 
few skeptical friends are now backing us 
one hundred per cent. 

We are proud of the work we have done 
through our organization with the co- 
operation of the Raiffeisen Associates and 
we particularly appreciate the assistance 
given us by Mr. Roy F. Bergengren, 4 
former citizen of Gloucester, who is now 
Managing Director of the Credit 
National Association. 

Loans in the Gloucester Teachers Asso- 
ciation Credit Union have been made for 
the following purposes. 


Union 


Summer Travel 5 
Summer School 6 
Summer living expenses | 
Doetor’s bills 7 
Hospital—operations { 
Insurance 3 
4 ee 2 
Automobiles. .... 3 
Washing Machine 1 
. | Re rs eae re 3 
Payment of accumulated bills 2 


Special Editions of U.S. 
Postage Stamps rT errr eT l 
Repair Damage to Automobiles l 
Lesuiz O. Jonnson, President 
























H Speaks Up 


he wririnG about Utah and the Credit 
Union movement in Utah, it is only 
fitting that first of all we should pay 
tribute to our foremost pioneer in the 
State We have been very fortunate in 
having the services of a man like Judge 
James H. Wolfe, now Justice of the State 
Supreme Court, in guiding the destihies of 
our Credit Unions. It was through his 
intiring devotion to the movement that 
we were able to have passed one of the first 
ind finest of State Credit Union laws. The 
membership has felt so much pride in our 
Judge” that he has been elected our 
National Director to the Credit Union 
National Association and while he has had 
ididitional private responsibilities placed 
on his shoulders, he is still just as en- 
thusiastie and ardent a worker us there is 
n the movement today. 

The first Credit Union in Utah was or- 


yanized in 1927 by the U. S. Post Office 


Department emploves in Salt Lake City. 
George Thurgood, a member of the Found- 


Club not only organ! ed and miAan- 





@ Salt Lake City is the State Capitol and headquarters of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints 
{Mormons}. The principal buildings of the Mormons, always of interest to the visitor, are the splendid 
temple {shown above}, the Tabernacle {seating 8,000}, the historic Lion and Beehive Houses, and the im- 
posing Administration Building. The very beautiful State Capitol, the University and many other im- 


portant points of interest will attract the visitor 


4 





oy KARL S. LITTLE 


aged this group, but was also able to or- 
yanize a number of other Credit Unions 
December 31, 1934, there were 
Doig paid us a visit in the fall of 1934 and 
assisted us in the organization of our State 


made very rapid progress, so that today 
we can boast of forty-five Credit Unions 
with a membership of over 3,000and assets 
of over $200,000.00. We realize that these 
larger States, seem insignificant, but while 


States in number of members or assets, 
we are second 
Credit Union folks. The men and women 
our State League are interested in the 
promotion of the Credit 

the actual practice of the Brotherhood 


lnion movement 


assist in the development of Credit Unions, 
the State League and the National Associa- 
tion, without any thought of personal gain. 


@ Eighteen miles west of Salt Lake City is the 
Great Salt Lake---the largest inland body of salt 
water in the world. The Lake is 70 miles lon 
and 30 miles wide, dotted with islands on whic 
are located fresh water springs, but the waters of 
the Lake a are so impregnated with salt, over 
22 per cent, that it is impossible for bathers to sink, 
eren though they cannot swim. 


States receive the same cooperation, if the 
make-up of their State League is com- 
posed of the same class of people as our 
Utah State League, then there is nothing 
under the sun that can stop or retard the 
advancement of the Credit Union growth 
in the United States. 

No doubt many Credit Union folks will 
he traveling in the direction of Utah, and 
to those we extend a cordial invitation to 
spend some time in our state, or, in passing 
through, enroute to or from the Pacific 
Coast, arrange for a stop-over in Utah. 
This state is rich in history and scenic 
wonders. It has an area of 84,990 square 
miles, with a population of over 505,000. 
Utah has many natural wonders: The 
(Gireat Salt Lake, the briny residue of 
ancient Lake Bonneville, whose waters 
had a depth of 850 feet where the Mormon 
Temple in Salt Lake City now stands; the 
magnificent painted gorge of Zion Canyon 
in Zion National Park; and the glorious 
prismatie chasms of Bryee Canyon Na- 
tional Park and Cedar Breaks. All of 
southern Utah, in facet, is a wonderland of 
deep, marvelously sculptured canyons; 
immense, tinted cliffs; fantastic buttes, 
and prehistoric cliff dwellings. 

In Utah may still be found wild animal 
life, such as deer, wolves, coyotes, pumas, 
black and grizzly bears, and the chief 
game birds are partridges, grouse, sage 
hens, geese, and many kinds of wild ducks. 
Most of the streams and lakes are well 
stocked with trout and some of the lakes 
contain bass and eat-fish. 

Utah, among the states, ranks first in 
the production of silver; second in lead; 
third in copper; sixth in gold, and its 

Continued on page 20, column 3) 
I 

Utah Speaks Up! We are certainly glad to 
have from KarlS. Little, Managing Director of the 
Utah Credit Union League, this material about 
the home state of as loyal a lot of ardent credit 
inionists as you will find anywhere in the length 
ind breadth of our United States. The most 
interesting fact about the credit union is its 
spread No State—no city—no country can 
claim it The credit union is old Uncle Sam 
personified! Have you ever read of the Mormon 
migration to Utah? It was one of the stupendous 
epochs of our pioneering history, never matched 
for sheer courage in any history. For this was 
not a trek to a land of milk and honey—-to 
fertile plains and natural abundance It was a 
pilgrimage to find a home where these pioneers 
would be left alone and they wer. willing to 
reclaim the desert if necessary in order to 
establish their right to live in accordance with 
their accepted principles, And that is just 
about what they did. Get a good book about 
the Mormon trek to Utah from the public 
library this summer—-there are several of them 

and | guarantee that you will take pride in 
the courage, the resourcefulness and the dogged 
persistence of these pioneer Americans. I 
recommend again for summer reading, ‘‘The 
Raven,” being the story of Texas and Sam 
Houston and any one of several good books 
about Utah. We are taking some liberties with 
Mr. Little's article, saving a part of it for a 
later issue. We also gratefully acknowledge the 
kind cooperation of the Union Pacific System 
from which source we obtained the use of these 
fine cuts.—Eptror. 
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MONTHLY NEWS REVIEW 


= unwound a skein of news from which 
patterns of human life will be fashioned 
for many months in the future. 

Presidential nominations of the major 
parties, a new tax bill of reform and 
revenue, devastating droughts, the be- 
ginning of a social revolution in France, 
another step toward the final fade-out of 
the League of Nations, and a strange war- 
like lineup in the Far East all were packed 
into the hectic thirty days. 

But possibly of even greater conse- 
quence as far as the life of the average 
citizen is concerned, is a little noticed trip 
to Europe started by two appointees of 
President Roosevelt, who is anxious to 
have an eye-witness account of just how 
the cooperative movement has come to 
have such importance in several nations. 

Or it may be that the clash between 
capital and labor in the steel industry 
which appeared to be rapidly approach- 
ing some sort of a climax will prove to be 
one of those incidents upon which events 
of history turn. 

Whatever repercussions are felt in the 
future from these varied forces which were 
set in motion, it is certain that June be- 
gan the writing of new chapters in history. 

On the foreign scene the budding social 
revolution in France was by far the most 
thrilling in the month of news. 

Here a nation which established itself 
as a Republic by a historic bloody revolu- 
tion, quickly and effectively won an 
equally important industrial freedom, 
without conflict. 

Instead of bayonets and battering rams 
and bashed heads that marked the French 
Revolution of another century, workers 
simply folded their arms and sat at their 
work benches to bring about the social 
revolution. 

The upshot of these strange strikes, 
ushering in the new Leon Blum Leftist 
party, was a nationwide forty hour work 
week, vacations with pay, and higher 
wages in some factories. The nation for a 
few days was practically paralyzed by 
these sit down strikes, and capitulation of 
employers and Government was the only 
way out. 

Grave fears have been expressed in some 
financial quarters as to the effect on the 
national economy of this higher standard 
of living in a country which is near destitu- 
tion beeause of its stubborn adherence to 
deflationary policies, but for the near 
term at least there was noticeable improve- 
ment to the delicate situation. 

France, which had been losing gold from 
the Bank of France steadily for months, 
suddenly reversed the process, and the 
precious metal began flowing back home. 
The tide was turned by fears of prosecu- 
tion following official warnings that the 
law requiring every citizen to declare his 
holdings abroad would be rigidly enforced. 

The question for the future is whether or 
not France will be able to pursue such a 
strong policy as to recover the major portion 
of its losses in recent months and so have 
financial strength for the New Deal 
measures of a higher standing of living, 


by J. FRANK BEAMAN 


publie works expenditures and other 
business recovery policies of the new min- 
istry. Also there is a question as to 
whether the workers wil] be temperate or, 
intoxicated by their recent successes, 
press for greater concessions. 

The importance of all of this to the man 
in Dubuque or Scranton is that such prob- 
lems, affecting every nation, as foreign 
trade, currency stabilization, and even 
peace and war are bound up closely in the 
solution of the French internal problems. 

But coming closer home we find ominous 
clouds on the industrial sky as the effort 
of John L. Lewis and his aides to unionize 
the steel industry is launched. 

The issues are the old ones—the steel 
companies are determined to maintain the 
open shop; Lewis is seeking to unionize 
the industry. 

The question mark is whether or not the 
irresistible forces will meet. If they do it 
will be much more than just another 
strike. Without considering the tactics 
which may be employed by either side, 
a strike in this industry, if it should come, 
would affect thousands of other workers 
and their families. Without steel, the 
automobile factories could not produce; 
without steel building construction would 
stop, without steel new ships could not be 
built. A hundred industrial lines would 
be affected and they in turn would bring 
paralysis to hundreds more, 

There are those who now begin to be- 
lieve that this controversy will make an 
open and shut capital and labor issue in 
the coming campaign to overshadow in 
importance on the ballot box differences in 
party views on such present platform 
planks as the gold standard, reciprocal 
tariff treaties, New Deal spending and the 
farm problem. 

As a matter of fact the farm problem 
already has practically been removed from 
the political arena by the hand of nature. 
Droughts which again have visited the 
West have changed the complexion of 
farm relief in a few brief weeks. 

With the closing of the chapter in June 
indications were that some grain imports 
probably would become necessary this 
year and the exportable cotton has been 
greatly reduced. 

Officials were estimating at the same 
time that increased price levels to the 
growers of North and South would make 
up any deficit in crops so that on the 
whole the farm population still would 
have another year of inereased income, 
even without the A.A.A. benefits. 

But many farmers were practically 
wiped out and will have to have Govern- 
ment assistance. Purchase of livestock by 
the Government again seems imperative. 

And the result for those outside of the 
drought stricken regions probably will 
be increased cost of living in the months 
ahead, and this just at a time when the out- 
look was for further declines in meat and 
some other food products. 

But by the time any mark-up gets 





around to the neighborhood stores there 
may be even greater recovery at hand. 
At least, unless such possibilities as a stee] 
strike prove too overpowering, that is the 
indication at the end of June. 

For one thing the paying of the Soldiers’ 
Bonus, which was an important financial 
highlight during the month, may help 
bring this about. The bonus payment has 
meant an additional billion dollars in cir- 
culation. It has gone for the paying of 
debts, purchase of farms and homes, buy- 
ing of autos and the equipping of homes 
with radios, washers and other appliances. 
New clothing and new furniture have had 
their attraction. 

Eventually this money will all go back 
into the banks from whence it came but 
before the round trip is completed it will 
turn over in trade and industry from six 
to ten times. 

This velocity of spending of itself will 
contribute to better business, as will the 
liquidation of debts, to say nothing of the 
increased demand for goods and so for 
workers. 

As a matter of fact the rolls of unem- 
ployment were further whittled down dur- 
ing June according to official estimates and 
business activity continued to move up. 
Electrical power production reached an 
all-time high, steel mill output rose 
to around 74 percent of capacity, freight 
varloadings were gaining week by week 
and so with nearly every other barometer 
of business. 

With this optimistic outlook as a base 
prospects were that the tax bill passed by 
Congress in its last days would give a 
fillip. 

This tax bill is more important for its 
reform than for its revenue, although a 
program for higher levies in an election 
year was a courageous move indicating 
that the Administration has ever the in- 
tent of moving directly toward a balanced 
budget. 

On the reform side the new tax bill is 
significant because it is intended to force 
corporations to put their money into circu- 
lation. 

To this end the bill penalizes those who 
would keep large balances in corporations. 
It encourages the payment of larger divi- 
dends to stockholders and higher wages to 
workers. Already the effect has been 
noticed in several special dividends and 
increased distributions by large com- 
panies. 

But the. biggest reform of all may still 
be in the offing. This reform may be the 
launching of a definite cooperative pro- 
gram in the United States under some 
form of official sanction. 

Just what President Roosevelt had in 
mind when he quietly dispatched two ob- 
servers to Europe to study cooperative 
development no one knows. 

The important thing is that the presi- 
dent’s observers are going to Sweden 
where the cooperative movement has been 
developing over a number of years. Here 
the cooperatives operate side by side with 
private business and continue to grow. 

President Roosevelt is committeed to an 
anti-monopoly program and the general 
impression is that he now is studying the 
possibilities of cooperatives in this light. 


5 
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@ Below: Golden Gate Bridge cable 


row 





Golden 


nearing completion 


bridge building! 


to supply adequate material. 


@ Left: Spinning wheels on the 
Gate Bridge, placing 
So,o00 miles of wire. 
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How a BRIDGE is Built 


HESE amazing pictures, received recently from Mr. Way- 


are wondering whether the credit union folks are going 


ever, and appreciate that the bridge builder must expect to 
overcome difficulties. Bridge building is no easy job 


testify as to that! 


ing over the catwalks. 


@ Below: Note the comparative size of the ferry boat and the 
San Francisco-Oakland Bridge span. 


We are trying to build a Bringer and right 


We look to these pictures, how- 


we can 


@ Right: Golden Gate BRIDGE: 
note the famous China Clipper fly- 


mire of the Standard Oil credit unions in California, show 
the process of building the largest bridges in the world, now in 
process of construction at San Francisco. They are interesting 


to me because they are symbolic of the difficulties incidental to 





@ Below: Ferry boat passengers view the 
new San Francisco-Oakland Bridge. 














10 Questions 


The boys tell me they like these teasers 
iso here's a few more of ‘em; see page 
le for the inswers except the answer to 
one which you must read the 

yy GE through to pet, 


] Where and when was the first Dec- 
1 of Independence on the part of 
olonies from Great Britain 


Hlow many signers had the Declara- 

of Independence of July 4, 1776? 

WV t colony provided the largest dele 
of signers? 

’ Here's ink easy cre Who were 
William Whipple, William Ellery, Willlam 
\ ms, and Wiltllam Floyd 

1 What President of the United States 
had the same name as that of one of the 


ners of the Declaration? 
llow many Indians in the territory 
vhich subsequently became the United 
States at the time Columbus discovered 
\merica Is the Indian population now 
increasing or decreasing? Hlow many 
tribes left 

6. What President signed the first 
recdit union law enacted by the Federal 
overnment? 

7. In what country was the term 
credit union” first applied to a coopera- 
tive bank? 

& To what two tmportant historical 
dwellings was the name “The Hermitage” 
riven?’ 

9 What nation of Europe was named 
ifter a rabbit? 

10. What is the significance of the 
words describing the days of the week? 








Anything Can Happen in the Movies 


| Amecue, 20th Century-Fox hand- 
some young leading man, now feels 
slightly superstitious about making extrav- 
agant remarks. 

Currently on location, where he is 
playing Alessandro in 20th Century-Fox 
all-ecolor dramatization of “Ramona”, 
classic early-California legend, Ameche 
drove to La Jolla the other day for an 
ocean swim. Coming out of the surf, he 
was stung by a large sting-ray, suffering 
a nasty gash in his foot 

Recently he was hobbling down a 
mountain trail leading to the orchard 
where the company is working. With a 
rueful glance at his swollen foot, he said: 

“Well, all that’s lacking now ts for a 
rattlesnake to bite me—” and jumped. 

A four-foot rattler was sliding across 
the trail a few steps ahead of him. 


“Don't stand with your back to the sun 
and grumble at the shadows” is the pre- 
liminary admonition contained in avery 
worthwhile leaflet by National Direetor 
Ralph G. Long of Illinois, entitled “Seeur- 
ing Inereased Purehasing Power from 
Earnings is Depression Cure”’, 


ONE SEEING 


IS WORTH 
A HUNDRED 
TELLINGS 


So the Chinese teacher wrote 
over two thousand years ago. 


Because it is equally true today, 
we will not try to describe the 
Red Hemp Rope Fibre, nor the 
most tenacious glues that we use 
in the welding of our vertical 
File Pockets. 


Instead, we cordially invite you 
to send for a sample to see for 
yourself this sturdy pocket that 
holds from'300 to 500 sheets 
of letter size or legal size papers. 


AMES SAFETY ENVELOPE CO. 


610 Atlantic Avenue 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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MARITIMER’S MARC 


by PETER A. NEARING 


 pmacticat results may be seen in our 
lifetime, but the full harvest of our 
efforts will be reaped only by succeeding 
generations; not the least among these 
beneficent results will be the strengthen- 
ing of the foundations of our social and 
economic order, by equipping the average 
man with sound Christian principles, a 
solid education, and a sane outlook on 
life’’. 

Thus ended the prize-winning alumni 
essay awarded last month by St. Dun- 
stan’s University, Prince Edward Island. 
Thus is education for action viewed in 
the Garden of the Gulf. 

Such an essay and such an award are 
significant. Along with the simultaneous 
convocation address of the President 
Rector of St. Francis Xavier College, Nova 
Scotia, in which the laudable work of this 
now famous college in the adult-education- 
cooperative field was outlined, and the 
recent announcement by Premier Dysart, 
New Brunswick, that his provincial uni- 
versity would open an extension depart- 
ment in the near future, this essay and this 
award serve as a very true indication of 
the new spirit that has seized the people 
of the maritimes. 

To the man who measures progress in 
terms of legislative action—and it is a 
good standard— a few significant facts are 
offered. The recent enactment of a credit 
union law by the government of Prince 
Edward Island, a similar move by the 
government of New Brunswick, as well as 
its appointment of a full-time credit union 
organizer, and the appointment of a pro- 
vincial credit union supervisor by the 
government of Nova Scotia, which prov- 
ince has had its eredit union law since 
1932,—all these evidence the rapid strides 
with which cooperative credit is moving 
throughout the Northern Atlantie proy- 
inces, carrving to these people a message 
of hope, bringing to them a new sense of 
power and security. For they have ceased 
to talk of the glories of the past and to 
fear the threats of the present. They no 
longer speak of the sons and daughters 
they gave to the south and the west, but 
are now acting like those men and women 
of whom thes 
doing things. 
problems. 


were so proud,—they are 
They are solving their own 
They are alive. 

This is especially true in Nova Scotia 
where St. Francis Xavier college has given 
such inspiring leadership, and where more 
than half as many new credit unions were 
organized during the past five months as 
had been formed during the previous two 
and a half years. Indeed the work in the 
sister provinces may be attributed to the 
incentive supplied by Prof. A. B. Maec- 








and Italy, Palestine and Belgium. 





Nothing is more pleasing to the credit union members of the United States than the rapid 
spread of interest in cooperative credit now evidenced in Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island, 
New Brunswick, Ontario, Quebec and various other parts of Canada. The credit union started 
in Germany, was perfected in Italy, spread to lands as far apart as America and India, Japan 


We give up nothing of our patriotic nationalism when we contend that working people the 
world over have identically the same problems and that their primary problem right now is to 
get sufficiently acquainted so that they will preserve the peace of the world. While politicians 
and dictators are rushing us into another world war it is probably a fact that the only hope of 
world peace lies in an increasing consciousness on the part of all people that there is something 
after all in the principle of the brotherhood of man, a principle once advocated by a humbl 
carpenter who gave His life to emphasize His loyalty to it.—Eprror's Nore. 








Donald and Dr. M. M. Coady of St. 
Francis Xavier who visited their neigh- 
bors and carried the message of adult 
education and cooperation to them. Now 
these others, Prince Edward Island in 
particular, promise to establish new records 
for themselves. 


Blest three years ago with free public 
libraries by the Carnegie Corporation and 
an energetic and publie spirited library 
supervisor, Miss Nora Bateson, the Island 
received a good start. Last September 
St. Dunstan’s university inaugurated a 
series of adult education radio broadcasts 
by Dr. John Croteau, formerly of Maine, 
but now of the University staff. Enquiries 
poured in. The people were anxious to 
learn what it was all about. Study clubs 
of which a few had been organized two 
years previously by Rev. Mr. J. W. A. 
Nicholson, North Bedeque, were in- 
creased, Cooperative credit became the 
all absorbing topic of discussion among 
farmers and fishermen, who gathered in 
groups of ten or so to learn the new secret 


, 


of success, 


Today they have their credit union 
legislation and in one small district so 
many have made application for admis- 
sion to the magie circle that the leaders 
are wondering if they will be able to handle 
them. In addition to that encouraging 
report there is a press dispatch telling of 
the admirable intention of members of the 
Prince Edward Island Presbytery of the 
United Church to form a _ ministerial 
credit union to demonstrate the feasibility 
of the cooperative credit plan and for 
their own benefit. 


Every loyal credit union member and 
worker cannot but feel pleasure and pride 
in these signs of progress. 

“Practical results may be seen in our 
life time, but the full harvest of our efforts 
will be reaped only by succeeding genera- 
tions; not the least among these benef- 
icent 
our social and economic orde r bys equip- 


results will be the strengthening of 


ping the average man with sound Chris 
tian principles, a solid edueation, and oa 
sane outlook on life.”’ 


How to Finance a New Automobile 
Without Credit 
oranda sugvestion Cor 


Here is a vers ve 
tained jin a recent letter from KF. O. Bil- 
lings, Assistant Director of the Federal 
Credit Union Section.: [le 
a plan be 


sugyvest that 
devised whereby a car owner 
deposit a cent for each mile recorded on 
his speedometer with the thought in mind 
that the process could be made automatic, 
If one cent isn't enough two cents would 
be ample and the process would involve a 
self imposed tax 
wherewithal with which to buy the new 


which would produce the 


ear as soon as the usual mileage had been 
run on the existing car. The place of the 
eredit union in the picture is obvious, and 
Mr. Billings has supplied us with a prac- 
tical idea on which we are working to 
make this machinery simple and auto- 
matic. There's no limit to the ingenuity 
of these credit union leaders! 


( 
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et’'s Go Home to ESTES PARK! 


| Hl first number of the Bripat con 
tai Kiste ark 


7 many references to tes Park 
and the organizational meetings 
of the Credit Union National Association 


a group of hearty souls from many 


( omrniada 


parts of the counters grathered to bring into 
ife an organization which in such a short 
time has had such great influence in the 
COUNLPS The Bripce Tender asks that I 
vrite something about the Estes Park Con- 
o that the readers of the Bripat 
Hay understand in what sort of place and 


n what atmosphere the National Associa 


ferenee 


ion was formed 
The tirst meeting place of the Credit 
National 


tive miles from 


Lo nior \ssociation Is seventy 
Denver at Estes Park, 
Colorado, and is bounded on three sides by 
the Rocky Mountain National Park and is 
beautifully surrounded by snow-clad moun- 
tains and lends inspiration to meetings and 
conferences held at the Conference. For- 
merly exelusively maintained for con- 
ference purposes, it now, for the last few 


vears, has been used for conferences and 


has a recreational center where families of 


teachers, college presidents, social workers 


people interested In cooperatives, and 
credit union people spend summer vaca- 
tions. A program of hikes, camp fires, play 
school for children, theater, or- 
echestra, and band concerts and 
presentation from its platform r 
of some of the outstanding men 
ind women lend a combination 
of vaeation and edueation 

The writer first met the 
(‘redit Union group at the en- 
trance to the Big Thompson 


(‘nanvon whe re the \ 


had stopped 


for refreshments and we = im- 
rrieved nate became friends. The 
piurt renehed the Park after 

veling through the Canvon 
with a ts mayestv and vran- 
bev ‘hen began the interest 


nvymectiny whieh was one con- 


taunt round of diseu on and 
onterenes ina ratherings 
| ed earl but lasted 
e mornit hours wit! 

anere or ( ol ie 


by HERBERT EVANS 








We are glad to have Doctor Evans call 
is back to Estes Park. Believing as I do 
that on August 10, 1934,the potentially 
most important organization of working 
men and women ever to be projected in 
the United States took its first forward 
step at Estes Park, Colorado, lam in entire 
sympathy with the suggestion that there 
be a credit union pilgrimage to Estes Park 
in 1937. Much could be accomplished by 
it. There we might initiate a credit union 
summer school; it might be the beginning 
of an annual summer conference; it might 
be the first meeting of the Founders’ Club 
it should above all be a celebration of the 
organization of the Credit Union Na- 
tional Association. I can visualize a great 
meeting which will have for its primary 
purpose the dedication of a tablet up on 
the side of a great mountain of which 
there are innumerable samples available 
for the purpose within easy distance of 
the Estes Park Conference. This tablet 
will be of bronze: it will be permanently 
affixed to the mountain side and it will tell 
anyone who pauses there to read it that 
Cuna was born in the mountains on 
August 10, 1934, and that, like the moun- 
tains, CuNa was born to endure forever 
This is the opening gun, the first clarion 
call to a pilgrimage On to Estes Park 


in 1937 Eprror 








elevation of over twelve thousand feet. 
The real easterners in the party got up 
early in the morning for horseback trips 
and soon were adventurous cowboys and 
cowgirls. Never has a meeting come to 
Estes Park packed with so much hard 
work and good nature as that meeting 
of two years ago. 

One can hardly describe the majesty 
and beauty of Estes Park region and its 
influence on people. The magnificent sun- 
sets and beautiful cloud effects send 
amateur photographers into delight and 
make artists permanent residents. The 
overwhelming effect of the beauty of 
Long's Peak which reminds people in con- 
ferences of the unimportance of small 
points of view, the stillness of the moun- 
tain atmosphere disturbed only by the 
noise of the rushing mountain stream as 
it winds its way through the rocks down 
to the valley below, are indescribable. 
Here at an elevation of seven thousand 
feet above sea-level and in this atmos- 
phere was born the Credit Union National 
Association. The people in Estes Park are 
waiting the day as it was promised in the 
first issue of the BripGe when there will 
be another meeting of Credit Union groups 
at Estes Park, at which time a tablet will 

be dedicated commemorating 
the first meeting of the organiza- 








tion and reminding all others 
that in this atmosphere was in- 
itiated the national onward de- 
velopment of the Credit Union 
Movement in America. As the 
hills stand supreme above the 
valleys so shall the tablet re- 
mind Ameriea and visitors to the 
Park that the people of the land 
are capable of dealing honestly 
with each other, that character 
and decency have not disap- 
peared from the earth because 
of the actions of the small- 
minded selfish men who would 
control money and everything 
else in the world. One can im- 
agine a loan shark looking at 
the tablet and at the atmos- 
phere around him and realizing 


what forees are leading the 








American people to sanity. 
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The Harried 


A’ LAST the tortured soul of the 
beginning credit union bookkeeper 


finds adequate voice! Here is a letter 
that came winging its way from Salt Lake 
City to the desk of Mr. C. R. Orehard, 
Director of the Credit Union Section in 
Washington. Mrs. Clark has been assured 
that neither she nor her husband will 
have to go to jail! 

‘Dear Sir: 

“T hope you won't mind if I take up a 
few minutes of your time for a question 
or two and a suggestion. 

“Much against my will, and only be- 
cause of the absolute necessity of helping 
my husband, was I roped into this book- 
keeping job. I don’t, or I should say, 
did not, know a thing about keeping 
books. Mr. Little started Mr. Clark out 
several weeks before the first manual 
arrived and when it did, I may as well 
confess (for the books reveal it) it was 
of no value to me as a guide. I'd read it 
over, more puzzled than when I began, 
give it up and carry on as we started. 
The ledger was simply too deep for me. 
There were a couple of items about post- 
ing that I wasn't clear about: credit and 
debit! 

“Mr. Morton Hill came to see what I 
was complaining about—I couldn't seem 
to show a cash balance when we had a 
pretty good one. We checked over our 
cash journal and located the 25-cent error 
1 knew about but didn’t know how to 
correct. He just laughed at me about my 
ledger and advised me to read the manual 
and get some balances entered. So | 
found the balances by myself, tho’ doubt- 
ful whether they were credits or debits. 
Anyway,I didn’t want to do this. Mr. 
Clark, however, is out of town so much 
and the mornings he gets in about dawn 
are ruined for sleep by the demands of 
the credit union. By eight o'clock the 
phone begins to ring and he is busy all 
day with getting new members, arranging 
loans, paying off ‘‘loan sharks’’, fixing up 
mortgages, collecting funds and going to 
the bank. His train leaves at 6:30 p.m. 
and he has no time for the bookkeeping 
part. So I had to do it, gradually, altho’ 
I felt most unfitted for the job. I am a 
busy mother, with four children whose 
interests are mine. Two of them I teach 
German—-with ecoachings in Latin and 
Mathematics to insure A grades. This 
credit union just disrupted everything | 
like to do. At Christmas I simply had to 
omit all preparations because I couldn't 
find a 75-cent item no matter how often 
I added and subtracted. My coed daughter 
had to get herself off to her sorority con- 
vention in Chicago without any help from 
me. When I am distracted with credit 
union bookkeeping, I am a flat failure as 
mother. 

“When the new manual came, I was 
both delighted by its clearness and horri- 
fied to find that my style of keeping books 
varied in, you might say, every detail. | 
had the right answers, but a Federal 
auditor will probably clap Mr. Clark in 
jail What I want to know is, shall I 


Bookkeeper 








reconstruct the books in toto and from 
the beginning? 

“T have, already, done the ledger over 
because my ledger accounts were not 
ledger accounts at all and very incomplete. 
Without the detailed “pictures” which, 
when studied, gave a meaning to the text, 
I would still be unaware that my books 
were not pretty much as they ought to 
be. Profit and Reserve for Bad 
Loans, especially were too deep for me, 
and even with the manual 
frantic worry and despair. 

“Once I get this system in my head, 
I can see it will be easy and I don’t mind 
doing what I understand. My day journal 
is all wrong--the answers are right, but 
how annoyed someone will be! We set 
down every member's payments in detail, 
instead of Various. This consumes pages 
for each month, but was easy for reference. 
The balancing at the end of the month 
was just the column balance sums, | 
should say, and I checked each against 
column 6 and 7. I am shocked at such 
ignorance myself. 


Loss, 


caused me 


“If other amateur bookkeepers have 
had the grief I have—the puzzles, the 
glimmer of light here, only to lose it there 
—the desperate adding and adding and 
getting silly answers! I refused to go on 
after December 31 without an adding ma- 
chine, as I had no confidence in my figures 
unless I got the same answer seven times 
out of ten, and I had such pages of long 
columns to add up! So the directors said 
I might have it but I wished I hadn't 
when I had to get the $55.00 back into 
the assets. I am not so sure but it seems 
to be correct now, altho’ I have $55.00 
too much ‘eash’ when I make the trial 
balance if I include the $55.00. By ignor- 
ing that item, it is right. 

“IT wouldn’t do this bookkeeping for 
any amount of money--the trouble I’ve 
had! But this credit union is so dear to 
my husband, he devotes so much time, 
gasoline, energy and enthusiasm, and is 
so careful and conscientious that I couldn't 





help getting into this. But if any mistakes 
are made I am the stupid one and insist 
on going to jail instead of him. He would 
fret and pine in jail, while I can be happy 
any place if I have all the German litera- 
ture I can read and time to read it! And 
I want to re-do those day journals so 
nobody will have to go to jail. [ve heard 
about Federal auditors and am properly 
impressed, I warn you any of them will 
take one look and call for the G-men! 
“Very sincerely, 

“Hazel Murray Clark 
Salt Lake City R. R. 
Transp. Emp. F.C. U 


“PLS. Tam enclosing the January and 
March reports so you can see how I 
handled the $55.00 asset item. The cash 
in the bank was exactly like the ledger, 
altho’ I was $1.20 short on my check 
book and can't find where that is tho’ 
I've been over it a lot, so] just corrected 
it 





Hail to the President! 











Norman P. Brice 


\) Tx: ARE most happy to greet in this 
issue and 


to most 
gratulate Norman P. 
elect of the Wisconsin Credit Union 
League. Mr. Falk is the Treasurer of the 
Falk Credit Union, one of the large, out- 
standing Milwaukee industrial credit 
unions. Wisconsin has more credit unions 
than any other State in the Union and has 
more material for a strong State League 
than has any other State. 

The national headquarters of the credit 
union movement. in Wis- 
consin, 

Wisconsin is the only State in the Union 
which appropriates money for credit 
union organization work and the great 
numbers of credit unions in Wisconsin is a 
tribute to the untiring labors of Charles 
G. Hyland, the eredit union state organ- 
izer. Bank Commissioner 
assistant in eharge of the 
section, Mr. Diggles, 


heartily con- 
Brice, President 


America is in 


Cleary——his 
credit) union 
are both strong ad- 
vocates of credit union expansion. 

This State combines all of the element 
for leadership; the League is very young 
and it will take a few years to build it up, 
but the building process will go forward 
rapidly leadership. Wis- 
consin has made a very happy choice and 
the BripGe hastens to pledge its support 
to President Brice in the important task 
ahead. Hail to the President! 


under the new 
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MOVIES FOR JULY 





by AL LOWE 


Ed Robinson Proves Again 
He Can Take It! 
| WONTD I 


vhether motion 
duce take into account the fact that 


pieture pore 


ve all relax more or less in the Stulimimet! 
time and therefore must take our amuse 
ment more easily, That's whi the foo 
things one finds at an average beach get 
so muel patronage folk don’t want te 
find ther umimer amtsements compl 
ented 


I went to a movie recent In Which my 


favorite gangster rdward G. Robinsor 
pus ect the purt © it detec ‘ polwemal 
dose ot t vil oOvet nto a position o 
horit ! i l 0 i he micht plo 
he overthrow of the il which he 
) ett lel I there l There Were Ole 
( 1 Oserio Deo ‘ OW vhere the 
itl enee po t el Lhideou 
‘ ! ount mire T il¢ ( 
Ou Ke i here va 0 os! 
‘ ily ed} 7 +} re ¢ ecoutd take thre 
} iit ol t ) But Vil i \ I 
i to a) ‘ ( or other he 
] rie 0 oOo ( eons rn thre midate 
re ‘ ] a> ¢ ‘ 7 i yar I , 
thay naend of ‘ 7 ‘ mail 
ire te \ iT | | posit ‘ 
arine: i | nec ton \ et The sho 
Ove! t vot | evel ine ( 
pluyeed omeone I fs ! t' \nd im the ene 
most unfortunate! tie courageous cop 
oO took internally some lead applied 
externally and although he staggered 
round with it until he had all of the gang 
ve 





sters neatly in jail, including the bankers 
in movies and on the spoken stage and in 
bankers are 


modern literature 


assumption is that he died. 


always 
wonder why that is’). the 
l like tothink, 
however, that they got him to the hospital 
in time as Ed is a nice feller and so T guess 
slondel] 
an effective rack- 


he got well and married Joan 


who was too sweet for 


eteer, Perhaps they both retired and 
raised chickens or somethin’—-Ho Hum! 
| haope sso! 

A 


s that for 
Cobb is 
a long one 

Hlere let the Fox 
folks let you in on the reasons in their 


\ recent Fox news release StL 
vo very good reasons Irvin 8S. 
making plans for a vacation 
in the Arizona desert. 
own words: 

The Padueah 


tended to 


Prophet originally  in- 
remain in his Santa Monica 
home following the completion of his part 
n 20th Century-Fox ‘Pepper’ 
lane Withers. 

‘| have had about all I can stand of 
Withers,”’ Cobb. **Ad- 
i" ittedly, child I've 


one to keep 


with 


Jane declares 


she’s the sweetest 


ever known; but I defy am 
ip to her for more than five minutes. 
“The peace and solitude of the desert 
vill be a weleome relief, and the farther | 
vo from Jane, the quicker I'll regain my 
peace of mind.” 
Second and less Important 


(‘obb’s decision is his desire to begin work 
] 


ona new nove 


reason for 


@ “As everyone can see, I'm whole-soled in favor 
of the Credit Union,” says Shirley Temple to her 
dancing partner, Bill Robinson, who taught her 
five new dance routines for “The Bowery Prin- 
cess,’ at 20th Century-Fox Studio. 


Since coming to Hollywood two years 
ago he has appeared in a number of short 
comedies and three features for 20th 
Century-Fox, “Steamboat Round The 
Bend” with Will Rogers, “Everybody's 


Old Man” and “Pepper.” 
————EEE— 


Incidentally we have a nice picture of 
Jane for this issue from our good friend 
and loyal eredit union booster, May 
Stanhope, of the Fox publicity staff, for 
which we are very much obliged. 

Like all other parts of the BripGr you 
have to appreciate the fact that old man 
Lowe, a confirmed movie fan since there 
first were movies—an admirer of Dustin 
Farnum and in love with Blanche Sweet 
every time he saw her on the old silent 
screen, and a plain citizen who pays the 
price at the box office and has very simple 
likes and dislikes as regards what he gets 
for his money—is playing a new role as 
editor of a motion picture page. I get lots 
of my notions from my girls and my son, 
and my opinions are clarified by my wife, 
who goes with me occasionally and likes a 


FORTHCOMING 20th CENTURY- 
FOX PICTURES 


Aug. 1 To Mary—Witn Love (Romantic 
drama from Saturday Evening Post 
story by Richard Sherman) Warner 
Baxter, Myrna Loy, lan Hunter, 
Claire Trevor, Jean Dixon and others. 
Directed by John Cromwell. 

\ug. 7 Sina, Bany, Sina (Musical satire 
with music by Lew Pollack and Jack 
Yellen) Att-Star with Alice Faye, 
Adolphe Menjou, Gregory Ratoff, Ted 
Healy, Patsy Kelly, Michael Whalen 
and others. Directed by Sidney Lan- 
field. 

\ug. 7 State Fair (Reissue of an early 
Will Rogers picture) Will Rogers, 
Janet Gaynor, Sally Eilers, Lew Ayres, 
Norman Foster, Victor Jory, Louise 
Dresser and Directed by 
Henry King 

\ug. 14 Girts’ Dormirory Based on the 
Kkuropean stage hit. \ Darryl F. 
Zanuck production, introducing the 
new French star, Simone Simon. Her- 
bert Marshall, Ruth Chatterton, Si- 


others. 


mone Simon, Constance Collier, J. 
Kkdward Bromberg, Dixie Dunbar, 
John Qualen, Shirley Deane and 
others Directed by Irving Cum- 
mings. 

\ug. 21 CHuaruir CHAN aT THE Ract 
Track (Original mystery story based 
on the famous Earl Derr Biggers char- 
acter Warner Oland, Keye Luke, 
Helen Wood, Thomas Beck, Alan 
Dinehart, Gavin Muir, Gloria Roy, 


Jonathan Hale, G. P, Huntley, Jr., 
and others. Directed by H. Bruce 
Humberstone. 

Aug. 28 Tue Hory Lit 
Based on a 
Michaelis 


Tentative Title 
stage play by Karin 
Claire Trevor, Jane Dar- 


well, Arline Judge, Evelyn Venable, 
J Edward Bromberg and others. 
Directed by Lewis Seiler. 

Aug. 28 Zane GreyY'’s—-KING OF THE 
Roya Mountrep (Outdoor classic 


Robert Kent, 20th Century-Fox fea- 
tured player in the title role. (Robert 
Kent will be seen in “Sins of Man” and 
the latest Shirley Temple picture, 
The Bowery Princess Directed by 
David Howard 








picture which has some stuff to it and gets 
sore when a picture is the least bit off color. 

I get fun out of some of the releases we 
are getting in this department and I am 
just beginning to realize where the movie 
news comes from that I’ve been reading off 
and on for years. 

I 


Fashion Note 

For example, [note that “Janet Gaynor” 
(who I hope will never grow old—in fact 
I don’t want her to grow older ever, for 
being since youth a believer in fairies and 
miracles and a stout admirer of Cinder- 
ella, Idolike the parts where someone who 
never had a chance takes all the prizes in 
the last reel) ‘‘who has been vacationing 
at San Diego and Coronado Beach before 
starting ‘Ladies in Love’ attended a 
garden party recently wearing a candy- 
stripe pink silk voile frock with a natural 
color leghorn hat that achieved an open 
air look by means of a straw lace crown 
and straw lace around the edge of the 
brim.” Now—I ask you—is that what 
ladies want on a movie page? I suppose 
it is and I'll have to 
ask Mother what she 


thinks of it. I like 
the notion of Janet 
coming to the party 
as a waitress and 
copping off the best 
looking man there 


but I suppose in real 
life that isn’t done so 
regularly as it isin her 
pictures! 


I 


“Five To Go” 


And then I note that 
fall is in prospect for 
here is a football pic- 
ture in preparation 
‘Pigskin Parade” with 
songs by Lew Pollack 
and Sidney Mitchell. 
Without having seen 
the script I can just 
imagine how it runs. 
It is the last minute 
of play—the seore is Harvard 6, Yale 0. 
Everything depends on a Yale victory. 
The ball is on the Yale’s five yard line. 

Don MeGillicuddy, full back who has 
been playing a slashing game for Yale, 
is hurt on the play (good gracious): two 
minutes to go; a substitute is called for 
none other than our hero who, for four 
long years, has been wearing one pair of 
foot ball pants after another shiney on the 
Yale bench. He goes in with a slap on the 
back by his coach. You know the rest? 
The poor boy makes a run the whole 
length of the field, kicks the point after 
touchdown—-WINS FOR YALE—saves 
the mortgage, marries the beautiful heiress, 
gets a swell job from her father building 
bridges—fade out—Polliek’s and Mitch- 
ell’s conception of boola-boola!!!! Oh boy 
but I'll be there to see that one! 

ROI 


And that reminds me-—-why doesn't 
some enterprising motion picture company 
do something with winter sports at Dart- 
mouth College, one of the unique colleges 
of the north where you could pack in more 










































thrills than have ever been piled up in'a 
college film and I don't 
West Point and Annapolis. If some one 
looks into that tip——-note me for a split! 


before exclude 


TT 
Tvrone Powers, Jr. (Oh—for a movie 
star named John Smith!), is doing “‘Girls’ 
Dormitory” for Fox. In the filming of 


“Sing, Baby, Sing” Alice Faye had to 
take a swipe at Michael Whalen whom 
“they say’’ she likes rather well 
but that sounded like one of the Dime 
Movie Magazines—can I be getting it? 
and didn’t want to hit him real hard but 
had to and felt badly about it! Shirley 
Temple’s dancing in the Bowery Princess 
ruined a take of the scene recently because 
it was so good other actors forgot their 
Helen Brown (now there’s a good 
sensible name), New York stage and radio 
actress, has just been signed for ‘*Pepper” 


gosh 


cues, 


which features also Jane Withers and 
Irvin S. Cobb—not to mention Slim 
Summerville. 
TT 
Here’s a little “‘sueeess story” about 
Jane Withers. If vou want a tip, don't 


fail to see her in 
“Pepper”. 


SUCCESS STORY 


In March, 1932, Jane 
Withers, then five, ar- 
rived in Los 
loaded 


Angeles 
letters 

from 
theatre managers and 


with 
of introduction 


radio station directors 


which Mrs. Withers 
felt would he the 
“Open Sesame” to 


Holly wood motion pic- 
ture studios ‘ 
Kor seven months two- 
thirds of the Withers’ 
family Mr. Withers 
being forced to stay at 
the job in Atlanta, 


(jeorgia) did not 





even 
vet inside a studio. 
Finally Jane won a 
bit in “Handle With Care” when 


the picture was released, Jane was another 


face on the eutting room tloor 


For another six months Jane played 
bits . . . And again she was “closed 
out’ for a long time when = easting 
offices wanted new faces : . she 


returned to playing benefits and appear- 
ing in radio skits though she fre- 
quently drew rave notices and won the 
admiration of film executives whose 
mon entary enthusiasm led them to make 


@ Above: Be on the lookout for Jane Withers, 
youthful star of 20th Century-Fox'’s production 
of “Pepper”, which also features Irvin S. Cobb, 
not to mention Slim Summerville. 


@ Center: “No monkey-shines . we're in the 
Credit Union now.” Warner Oland warns 
Lollypop. pet movie monkey appearing with him 
in the 20th Century-Fox picture, “Charley Chan 
at the Race Track.” 


@ Left: SH! It’s True What they Say About Dixie 
.. . with an eye on ber financial security, little 
Dixie Danbar, dancing actress appearing in 
“Girls’ Dormitory’, has gone and joined the aoth 
Centnry-Fox Credit Union. 
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promises, Jane might as well have 
remained in Atlanta for all the headway 
she had made toward her film goal 


virus 


Then came Jane’s big opportunity in 
October, 1934 Hearing that David 
Butler was to direct “Bright Eves’, Jane 
and Mrs. Withers went to see the director 
who was interviewing little girls to play 
the part ofa brat . Butler looked Jane 
over and told Mrs. Withers to stand by 

when she and Jane returned to the 
office of Casting Director James Ryan, 
Mrs. Withers pleaded with him to give the 
child a chance to show what she can do 

it was right here that Jane piped up: 
“would you like to see my 
tions? 


lmpersona- 
caught between a child ac- 
tress and her mother, Ryan had to say 
“yes two minutes later he brought 
her again to Butler, and this time Jane 
came out with the part Both knew 
Jane was headed for stardom 

A term contract followed with the re- 
lease of “Bright Eves’ and today Jane has 
eight feature pictures under her belt in 
less than two vears’ time. 

I 

On their way—-Loretta Young with Don 
Ameche in Ramona, directed by Henry 
King: “Sing Baby, Sing” with Alice Faye, 
Adolphe Menjou and other stars; ‘The 
Holy Lie’ whieh will feature Jane Dar- 
well, Claire Trevor and a strong cast: 
“The Bowery Princess” in which we will 
find Shirley Temple, Frank Morgan and 
our old friend Stepin Fetehit. (1 recall the 
first time IT saw him riding out in State in 
the evening in Los Angeles— in a big ear 
with red neon signs on both sides so that 
no one would fail to understand that it 
was Stepin Fetchit riding by); for lovers 
of mystery “Charley Chan at 
the Race Track” with Warner Oland, 
Incidentally month 
throughout the last five vears or so Mr. 
Oland has threatened to go back to Con- 
His latest 
plan for the trip, calling for a June and 
July stay there, 


stories 


of course once a 


necticut to look at his farm. 


was changed when Asso- 
ciate Producer John Stone advised him 
that he will be busy at 20th Century-Fox 
I 


“SAN. FRANCISCO” 
folks, all 


\) Tei, here To am = again, 
rendy to talk about a movie. | 


don't get to go to the movies so very often, 
but when I do, I let vou know about it. 
This time I'm not a bit sure that my review 
will get into the Bridge, because | happen 
to know that Mr. Lowe saw this picture, 
with mine. 
But, after all, this is supposed to be my 


and his ideas may not agree 


idea, and not his, so here goes, 

‘San Francisco” is one pieture which 
sure does live up to its publicity. They 
eall it a spectacle, and that puts it mildly. 
When I went, | didn’t have much idea 
about what | was going to see except that 
the San 
would he 


Francisco earthquake and _ fire 
there, and they were—in full 
force. I didn’t take a deep breath from 
the time the first shock started till the 
second one was over, and | bet you won't 
either. 


The stors 


Marv Blake (Jeannette MacDonald) from 
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itself concerns the rise of 


a joint on San Francisco’s Barbary Coast 
to the Tivoli Opera—aided by two men 
who loved her: Blackie Norton, played by 
Clark Gable, and Jack Burley, who is 
our old friend Jack Holt. Her love for 
Blackie took her back to his Paradise 
after her first success in opera, only to 
find that his self-sufficiency and cock- 
sureness, as shown in his striking at the 
priest who tried to prevent him from 
making her go on in the show, were more 
than she could stand. She went back to 
opera and to Burley, and then did another 
about-face when she discovered that 
Burley, for political and personal reasons, 
was trying to ruin Norton, who didn't 
appreciate the good turn she did for him. 
Then came the earthquake, which caused 
as much upheaval in Blackie’s soul as it 
did in the city, and the last we see of them, 
he and Mary Blake are going on together 
to the task of building a new and better 
city on the ruins of the old one. 

Maybe that’s not so awfully clear, but 
if | told you too much of the story, you 
might figure that vou wouldn't need to 
see the picture, and that would never do. 

As for the actors—Jeannette Mac Donald 
is as lovely as ever, and of course, | always 
like to hear her sing, as who doesn’t? 
“Would You” and “San Francisco” are 
real treats, and at the other extreme are 
a good many scenes of her as Marguerite 
in ‘Faust’, and those are treats too. 

Clark Gable, with his good and bad 
impulses all mixed up, really does one 
grand job as Blackie Norton. I didn't 
think that his toughness in one scene was 
so very well done, but I think that he’s as 
good anyway that I can forgive that vers 
easily, and I guess that most of us gals 
will. 

Jack Holt. of course, can always be 
counted on for a good performance, but 
the person to watch in that screen family 
is his mother, played by Jessie Ralph, 
who arrived in San Francisco in the early 
days as a washwoman, and turned out, 
as much to her own surprise as any one 
I imagine, to be considered one of 
the aristocrats of Knob Hill. A perfeetlys 
killing old lady, vet with an innate dignity 
which is never more touching than when 
she learns that her son has been killed 
in the earthquake and then sees her home 
dynamited in an attempt to stop the spread 
of the fire. 

And now, fellers and gals, comes the 
crowning touch. You know Spencer Tracy, 
don't you? Yes, I mean the tough guy 
well, he’s a priest in this picture! And a 
finer, more understanding, and altogether 
you'd never 
You may not like scenes of 
and that earthquake is nothing 
else but); you may not like Jeannette 
MaeDonald, nor vet Clark Gable (though 
I can’t imagine it); even so, you should 
see this picture in order to see Spencer 
Tracy. It’s worth the price of admission. 
He’s one swell actor, and I, for one, take 
my hat off to him. 


a 


else's, 


honest-to-goodness | person 
hope to see, 


horror 


Wisconsin Forge s Ahead 
December 31, 1934, Wisconsin credit 
union assets totalled $1,790,155; one year 
later assets had jumped to $1,124,850 to a 
total December 31, 1935 of $2,914,467. 








The Thumb Points East 


We traveling through the country, 
hurrying to the next town in order 
to keep an appointment, there are hun- 
dreds of things that can happen. This 
little story is true and worth repeating. 

Lee is just another of the boys that trod 
the highway, hoping some kind individual 
will give him a lift. Unlike most of the 
lads, Lee is a real red blooded boy out 
seeking a little adventure. When the 
wanderlust strikes a boy of sixteen, there 
is very little fond parents can do about it. 
That is just what happened to this young 
chap. He had a place to go and perhaps 
could have secured the necessary funds, 
but no sir, he was going to strike out him- 
self and try the road and work off a bit of 
that stored up energy. 

“Where are you going, son?”’ I asked. 

‘Headed back home, Mister.” 

“Well, hop in. I am not going very far, 
but you're welcome.” 

‘Thanks, Mister.” 

“Just going 40 miles, will that help?” 

“Sure will. My home is in Elkhart, 
Indiana.” 

“Say, you are a long way from home. 
Where have you been?” 

“Oh, visiting out in Kansas.” 

“Are you a traveling salesman?” 

“Not exactly. I call on Credit Unions 
and see if they need any assistance.” 


“Credit Unions? You mean those 
things they have in factories for the 
employees?” 

“Yes. Where did vou ever hear of a 


Credit Union?” 

“T heard Dad saying what fine things 
they are.”’ 

“What does your father do?” 

“He manages a brass works backgin 
Elkhart and said they were going to or- 
ganize a Credit Union for the men. You 
know Dad is pretty nice to them and is 
always looking for something to help 
them along.” 

“Do you know what a Credit Union is?” 

‘I think it is something like a little bank 
where the employees can put their savings 
and borrow when they need it. The em- 
ployvees manage it themselves, don’t they?” 

“You surely have the right idea of 
them.” 

“Do you organize Credit Unions?” 

“Yes, that is part of my job.” 

“Will vou ever be in Indiana and help 
Dad get his started?” 

“If Lam not, I will see that some other 
fellow is on the job.” 

“T will write Dad’s name on your road 
map and when you get back to the office 
would you mind seeing what you can do 
to get a Credit Union started in the brass 
company. I know it will make him feel 
good to hear more about this.” 

“Well, Lee, I am sorry I can't take you 
any farther, as I turn off here. Hope you 
have a good trip home. Good-bye.” 

“Thanks ever so much for the lift. So 
long.”” 

So it goes. We never know but what the 
boy who walks the highway may be to- 
morrow’s credit union member. 
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The Door of 


by F. J. WAYMIRE 


O* Tvespay, July 9, 1935, a group of 


new Officers filled with 
feeling some trepidation—-sat behind a 
door freshly lettered with the name 
SocaL EmpLoyeres’ Crepir Union No. 1. 
A permit to sell shares had just been re- 
ceived, and the first credit union organ- 
ized among employees of the Standard Oil 
Company of California and its subsid- 
iaries was prepared to do business. On 
that eventful day we did not realize fully 
the opportunities for service that lay be- 
fore us. 

In our enthusiasm, some of us urged an 
immediate drive for members. It was onl, 
after some persuasion by our organizers 
that we were prevailed upon to proceed 
cautiously and to benefit by experience. 
Now, looking back over those first months 
of operation we can see how wise that 
advice was. From the start our growth 
exceeded all expectations. We had hoped 
for perhaps 300 members in our first si\ 
months; we were soon receiving well over 
100 applications a month, and that rate 
steadily increased. Our problem was not 
how to secure members, but how to keep 
up with them! The first six months’ 


hope—and 


average share receipts were over $4,000. 


We paid a 6°; dividend in January, 1936, 
at the close of our first fiseal year, and in 
the four succeeding months we had more 
than doubled our monthly share invest- 
ments—-a total of $51,804.93. 

Shortly after this first unit was or- 
ganized at the Company’s main office, 
with a field that included the metropolitan 
area of San Francisco Bay and the coastal 
area of California between King City on 
the south and Eureka on the north, em- 
ployees of the Company's southern Cali- 
fornia refinery organized the El Segundo 
Standard Employees’ Credit Union. Then 
followed in rapid succession the incorpora- 
tion of the Southern California Standard 
Employees’ Credit Union and the Lasse 
Credit Union, covering southern Cali- 
fornia with the exception of El Segundo 
refinery; the Richmond Standard Em- 
ployees’ Credit Union, representing the 
personnel of the Company's northern 


daly. 


The C}Ceart 


redit Union 


In this section you will find those iters 
which ere designed to assist in creait 
union organization and operation ar 


the promotion of our common cause 





OPPORTUNITY 








I consider this the most important 
section of the BripGe. Here as we said 
in the beginning we shall place matters 
of very particular interest to all credit 
unions. This story by F. J. Waymire 
tells not only of a fine credit union but 
also of how the credit union plan can be 
spread until it reaches far into an impor- 
tant industrial group, all within a rela- 
tively short time. Further, there are im- 
portant, very important practice problems 
discussed in this article. And the view 
of the new San Francisco Bridge (or 
rather of one of them) from the credit 
union office window is a treat in itself. 
We also have a fine picture of Mr. Way- 
mire, but we have another use for it in 
this issue. This is indeed the lead article 
for this issue and we are greatly indebted 
to Mr. Waymire for it Epiror’s Nore. 
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The Door 


California refinery 
San Francisco Bay; and the San Joaquin 
Standard Emplovees’ Credit Union, with 


headquarters at Taft, in the heart of the 


great San Joaquin Valley. 


Quickly the word spread of the service 


these credit unions were providing. In 
March of this vear the So-Cal-Neva 


at Richmond on upper 
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Credit Union came into existence with 
facilities for hundreds of Company em- 
plovees in the Sacramento Valley and the 
entire state of Nevada. From there the 
movement traveled north, and late in 
March and in April came the organization 
of the Orso Employees’ Credit Union at 
Portland, covering Oregon, and the Staneal 
Employees’ Credit Union at Seattle, cover- 
ing Washington, Idaho and Alaska. 


Now nine eredit unions make member- 
ship available to 18,009 Standard Oil 
Company of California employees in the 
Pacific West. The accompanying outline 
map and tabulation indicate the location 
of these nine busy units and summarize 
their present status. 


For the purpose of this article, the fol- 
lowing details of policy and practice refer 
to the pioneer Socal unit, for the writer is 
most familiar with its affairs. At this 
San Francisco credit union the borrowers’ 
response was immediate, and in spite of 
the value of the share purchases, during 
the first six months it was nip and tuck to 
keep receipts above loan applications. 
Originally we were of the opinion that it 
was neither advisable nor necessary to 
investigate small loans; the fact that an 
employee had been on the pay roll for a 
number of vears seemed to be sufficient 
justification for granting a loan. Ki x- 
perience soon taught us that this policy 
was wrong. In several instances we found 
that applicants owed considerable sums to 
creditors and loan sharks, and that the 
small sums borrowed from the credit union 
offered no real relief. In fact, such bor- 
rowers’ financial difficulties were only 
aggravated, for they were confronted with 
the necessity of paying their monthly in- 
stallments to the eredit union as well as 
trving to meet the demands of loan com- 
panies and creditors. 

At present our policy is to investigate 
thoroughly every loan application to de- 
termine two things-—if the amount sought 
is sufficient appreciably to relieve the 
applicant of his difficulties; and to de- 
termine if the loan to be made is a sound 
one. All applicants are interviewed by a 
member of the Credit Committee, or by 
branch Sub-Credit Committee members, 
or by interviewers appointed by the 
Credit Committee. This work is allotted 
to the departments of the Company. 
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to the value of the credit union 
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which we had ex- 














The office featuring also the new bridge! 


pected in some quarters did not develop; 
we found applicants eager to accept such 
a provision even in the few instances when 
we offered to waive the requirement in our 
belief that the borrowers’ monthly loan 
payments were about all they could stand 
from their incomes. 

April of this found kim- 
Credit Union with sufficient 
capital to permit the adoption of an auto- 
mobile financing plan, and with it came the 


vear Socal 


ploy ees’ 


problem of developing some method of 
calculating constant payments to 
principal and interest at 1°) a month on 
We had been using the discount 
system, but were not satisfied with that 
On short-term loans we did not 


retire 
balances, 


method. 
when 
at '.°) for each month the 
loan was to run. And there was always 
the problem of calculating discount on 
loans running over 12 months. 


This with the 
assistance of a San Francisco bank, by the 
factor calculating 
monthly payments to retire principal and 
interest at 1°) a month, Irrespective of 
the loan term. We have found this system 
so satisfactory we feel sure other credit 
unions that have not worked out such a 


realize 1°). a month on balances 


discounting 


problem was solved, 


system of constant 


plan will be interested, so we furnish a 
tabulation of the factors. 


Factors to Determine Monthly Payments and 


Loar Totals Tneludina Interest at iY, a 
Vontl on | n paid palances 
\ Payment 
Vont! Per Month 
1 OLO000 
» 5OT512 
4 340022 
} 256281 
) 206039 
t 172548 
7 148628 
~ 130690 
7) : 116740 


10 LO5582 
1! 096454 
12 OSSS48 
15 082414 
14 O76901 
1S 072123 
16 067944 
17 064258 
Is 060982 
19 O5S8051 
20 055415 
21 053030 
22 050863 
23 O48885 
24 047073 
25 045406 
26 043868 
27 042445 
28 041124 
4 O3B9895 
30 O38748 
31 O37675 
32 O36670 
33 035727 
34 034839 
35 034003 
36 033214 
37 032468 
3s O31761 
39 031091 
1 030455 
11 O2Z0851 

y 4 029275 
7s] O28727 
14 028204 
ea) O27705 
it 027227 
17 026771 
1s 026333 
1 025914 
50 025512 


To determine the monthly payment, 
multiply the number of dollars borrowed 
by the factor for the number of months 
the loan is to run. To determine the face 
of the note to include principal and interest 
at 1°) a month on retiring balances, mul- 
tiply the monthly payment by the number 
of months the loan is to run. Simple, 
isn't it? So that you may quickly note the 
method's accuracy, we also submit a 
tabulation showing a $100 loan for 12 
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months, worked out to four decimal places. 


TABLE I 


In ecaleulating interest, start with the 
~neipal ¢ oF : [a aes 
principal, add 1° to it for the first 30 days, Vonths Principal Futevans T otal Pasaat Wasanaie 
deduct therefrom the constant monthly - 
payment, and the balance is the principal l 100 .0000 1.0000 101 .0000 8. S545 
> Qv 5v ) fi o >< 
due at the start of the second month. . oS -5568 wees ~ 5. Sees 
; : 3 84.1515 S415 S84 ..9930 & SS4S8 
Repeat this process each month, adding { 76.1082 7610 76 8692 S S848 
1°) and deducting the fixed payment, and 5 67 .9844 6798 68 8642 S 8848 
the final payment should equal the con- 6 59.7794 oN77 60.3771 8. S848 
. ry 42 5 ¢ 5 72 
stant payment to the cent. See table I. . oboe enc a 
. nt : 2 S 43.1224 1312 13.5536 S.SS48 
Almost a year has passed since our first TY 34.6688 3466 35.0154 S 8848 
door of opportunity swung open for the 10 : 26.1306 2613 26 3919 8 ,SS48 
employees of the Standard Oil Company 11 17.5071 1750 17 6821 8.8848 
. ’ ‘2 . , : ° 2 797: 76 Ly 
of California. Enthusiasm continues to 13 - . eones tates ahi 
crow for the credit union idea, As a means 6.6180 


of saving and earning money, and as a 
haven in times of financial storm, each of 
the nine organizations so far formed has 
the support and approval of all who realize 
the excellent work that is being done. No 


TABLE II. CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT, APRIL 30, 1936 


Credit Union Name Opening No. Shares Loans Total Present | Outstanding 
: Se 2 Date Me mhe Ts Made Loaned Loans Loans 
The Ohio Credit Union League News 
for April notes the successful progress of Socal, San Francisco. 7, 9/35 857 $ 51,804.93 445 $ 74,027.41 $24 (*$ 51,342.21 
Ral . cata ST : Rares Richmond Standard 
the Naciba Employees FCU which serves . - — 
he Naciba Employ ings I ne hich Richmond ll 1°35 175 8 470.50 95 9 415.00 91 |* 7,523.98 
employees of the National City Bank of So. Calif. Standard 
(‘leveland. After a month of operation it Los Angeles 10/ 1°35 344 15,180.00 280-30 545.00 214 |* 22,911.00 
had 210 of its 450 employees enrolled. The El Segundo Standard 
‘ E] Seg & 2635 262 9,172.75 § e, 3 9 215 
issue notes a present total of 204 credit 7 qt en 535 } 172.75 150 ~=—-12. 400.00 134 |* 9215.08 
- A SO. San Jo0aq 
unions in Ohio. Standard, Taft 11/ 1/35 330 19 655.00 191 25 ,356 .00 187 |* 20 86406 
sae So-Cal-Neva, Sacra- 
We were glad to receive recently from mento 313 36 247 8 ,629 .00 14 * 9,185.92 13 |* § (721.66 
’ . : ’ ee Wiens : Stancal, Seattle 4 10 36 100 3,170.00 22 2 500 .00 22 |* 2,500.00 
e Wa: rton State Credit Union League Stancal, Sea - , -_ nd 
the W ashingt B Sense <P lit Union Leagu Orso, Portland 3 24 36 92 4,868.75 IS 3.545..00 18 |* 3,473.00 
s 7“ of the minutes of the Directors Lasoe, Los Angeles Statistics not available 
meeting of April 19. It was reported that - - : - 
there are SO credit unions in the State. 2 407 $120 .950.93 1 245 $166 .974.33 1,133 ($126 550.99 


Nine new credit unions were admitted to 


the League. * Includes unearned interest 


SPOT NEWS OF THE MONTH 


W CONSIDER Tuesday, July 9, 1935, a 
red letter day in the history of the 
credit union movement in California. 
That day gave us the Socal Employees 
Credit Union No. 1 at San Francisco, the 
first of a rapidly developing group of 
credit unions within the Standard Oil 





circulation, one doesn’t know one month 
just where the money is coming from to 
publish next month. Mr. Waymire has 
sensed our problems; and in a way which 
is greatly appreciated he has come charging 
in to our relief. He has access to some of 
the finest professional photography which 





Company on the Pacifie coast. The or- it has ever been my privilege to examine. 
ganization of this credit union brought ‘These pictures are by Ted Huggins, and 
another outstanding credit union leader Mr. Waymire has intervened to make 


into the family. Read Mr. Waymire’s article 
beginning on page 13, and his capacity 
for credit union leadership will become 
immediately self apparent. 

California is a prodigious State. It has 
in its boundaries everything which would 
make for a self sustaining nation. Spread 
over two-thirds of the whole Pacific sea- 
coast it literally has everything which makes 
for national greatness. And we are very 
proud of the rapid credit union develop- 
ment now going on on the coast. I must 
admit, however, that my personal en- 
thusiasm for Mr. Waymire has also other 
and additional important reasons to sus- 
tain it. Few folks understand what a chore 
it is to get out the BripGe each and every 
month and to make a magazine when, 
during the difficult process of building up 


this extraordinary material available for 
us. During the months to come you will 
find in the BripGEe some of the most breath 
taking photography you ever saw—and 
you will find articles which will make you 
sit up and take notice, both the pictures 
and the articles coming through from Mr. 
Waymire and as a result of his very 
definite and intelligent interest in what 
we are trying to do. In this Spot we try 
to honor those to whom exceptional 
honor is due. This month of July, the 
anniversary month of Mr. Waymire’s 
credit union and the beginning of his cam- 
paign of credit union promotion, no one 
is better entitled to this honor. 

The editor doffs his editorial cap to 
F. J. Waymire, credit unionist extra- 
ordinary of California. 
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Ladies 





and Gentlemen! 





Wi 
lHlouston 


herewith the directors 


present 


Federal Credit Union 


loan of the cut from the LusBricator, house organ of the Humble 


Seated left to right in the 
Miss 


Treasurer 


Companys 
( ollerain Vandegaer 


\ssistant 


secretary 


and Directors 


of 


and gratefully acknowledge the 


Davis 


the Humble Emplovees Garther. Standing: Messrs. Susholtz, Ward, Patrick, Kleckly, 
Hogan, Watts, Wilbur. Loy and President Hillerman. At the 
time this picture appeared in the LuBricaTor the four credit 
unions of Humble employees had made loans aggregating $66.- 
Vice-President Niemeyer, 552. These credit unions are performing a typical service. They 
Dingle and loval members of the Texas Credit Union League. 


picture we have Treasurer 


Kekman, 











tnnual Dinner---California Credit Union League at Sacramento 


CALIFORNIA CELEBRATES! 


letter a 


to cooperate with national activities.”” 

The letter contains a promise to visit 

with us on June 26th and we are looking 
; forward eagerly as this is being written to 
. welcoming Mr. Denton to Raiffeisen 
s House. Mr. Denton includes with his 
t 


copy of the very attractive con- 
program, which has on the front 
fine picture of the State Capitol 
The Convention lasted 
Nine Sacramento credit 
unions were hosts to the meeting. Head- 
quarters were at the Hotel Sacramento. 
The first evening session on Friday was 


vention 
cover a 
ut 
for three days. 


Sacramento. 


given over to several interesting addresses 
on subjects pertinent to the credit union 
and to entertainment in charge of Mr. 
Dingle, President of the Sacramento 
County Emplovees Credit Union. On 
Saturday there an Exhibit Contest 
and various reports and addresses, with 
a most interesting noon luncheon. Satur- 
day afternoon was given over to the main 


was 


business of the session and the evening to 


V! HAVE been holding up on the pub refrain from quoting the first paragraph ; ” 

\ eation of the storv of the annua of his letter although perhaps I shouldn't. the “Filene” banquet at which Mr. Filene 
meet of the California Credit) Umior First permit me to congratulate you”, delivered the inspiring address which you 
League at Sacramento on Washington's he writes, “on the wonderful progress of will find in full in earlier BripGes. 

' y rs “~ ; , alu: » benefits F one . ; 
birthda vaiting for a pieture of the ( UN A-—the invaluable venetits of The final session was held on Sunday. 
lirone whic has just come in and has the Bripce (thank vou!) and all the many ni 

_ ~~ It was a splendid meeting in every way, 
proved to be worth waiting for. It came other services emanating from your ofhce . 
in with a verv nice letter from League whieh are mighty helpful to those in the symbolizing the rapid development of the 
President. H. G. Denton, and I cannot field. California is straining every point credit union movement in California. 
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What Cbout 2 ? 


Edited by THOMAS W.DOIG @ 





First Question. Is it necessary to keep 
a record of all persons elected to member- 
ship in a Federal credit union? 

Answer. Yes. In Article Il, Sections 2 and 3 
of the standard Federal credit union by-laws this 
requirement is definitely implied. These sections 
provide for the presentation of each application 
for membership to the board of directors by a 
member of the board, who must endorse it, and 
the application must be accepted by a majority 
vote of the directors present before the appli- 
cant can become a member. The record of this 
action properly becomes a part of the minutes 
of the meeting. The importance of keeping ac- 
curate minutes of such meetings was stressed in 
an article in Cooperative Saving for February of 
this year, which also outlines a good method of 
keeping the records relating to new members. 


SeEcOND Question. Is there any ruling 
by the Farm Credit Administration which 
would prevent a Federal credit union from 
taking an active part in chapter work? 

ANSWER No. Any credit union, state or 
Federal, may and should be active in a chapter. 
Many times I have heard Claude Orchard en- 
courage chapter participation, and | amsure that 
he looks upon chapters as the best agencies yet 
devised for the promotion of good credit union 
practices. There are now over 125 chapters in 
the country and new ones are being formed 
rapidly Thus a large percentage of directors 
and committeemen are in a position to attend 
monthly chapter meetings, and they will find it 
a highly valuable practice to get in the habit of 
doing sc. Especially will the managing staffs of 
new credit unions find chapter contacts bene- 
ficial in helping to get them off to a good start. 


Tuirp Question. What kind of a bond 
is required of Federal credit union treas- 
urers? 


Answer. Federal credit union treasurers must 
furnish a faithful performance bond. A fidelity 
bond does not adequately comply with the re- 
quirements of the Federal act. For a new credit 
union $1000 is usually sufficient and the cost of 
the faithful performance bond is $4 per annum 
Incidentally, it is a good plan for state credit 
union treasurers, as well, to be covered by faith- 
ful performance bonds All other persons be- 
sides the treasurer who handle money for a 
Federal credit union should also be bonded, al- 
though in their case a fidelity bond will prob- 
ably be sufficient, the cost being $3 per annum 
per $1,000 coverage 


FourtTH Question. How may a Federal 
credit union pay for clerical help? 

Answer. The board of directors may author- 
ize the compensation of clerical help. While no 
such power is specifically granted to the board, 
either in the Federal act or in the standard by- 
laws, it is implied in the general powers of manag- 
ing the affairs of the credit union. Under the 
Federal act no director or committeeman, as 
such, may be compensated, but any of the officers 
may be paid in such manner as the by-laws 
provide. The standard by-laws provide only for 
the compensation of the treasurer 


Firra Question. In defining the field 
of membership of Federal credit unions, 
the term ‘‘members of the immediate 
family” is sometimes used. Just what 
persons does the “Immediate family” 
include? 

Answer. It has been held to include an in- 


dividual having the relationship with the mem- 
ber of grandparent, parent, husband, wife, child, 


grandchild, brother, or sister. However, in order 
to be considered a member of the immediate 
family such individual must live under the same 
roof with the family 


SixtH Question. Does the board of 
directors of a credit union have power to 
remove officers of the credit union? 

Answer. Yes. The board of directors is the 
governing body of the credit union. It has com- 
plete charge of the affairs of the credit union and 
is responsible for the proper conduct of the credit 
union. The board usually elects the officers of 
the credit union from among the members of the 
board and it has the power to remove these 
officers if the officers are not conducting the 
affairs of the credit union in accordance with the 
wishes of the board of directors 


SEVENTH QuesTION. Should the credit 
committee make rules restricting loans to 
members further than such loans are re- 
stricted by rulings made by the board of 
directors? 

ANSWER. No. General rules regarding loans 
should be passed by the board of directors for 
the governance of the credit committee. The 
credit committee should act within the rules 
made by the board of directors but should not 
make any rulings restricting the borrowing 
capacity of the borrower. The board of directors 
is the governing body of the credit union and 
makes all general rules with regard to loans, 
whereas the credit committee has to do with 
passing on individual applications for loans made 
under these rules. It is a good plan for a credit 
union to avoid many hard and fast rules. Usually 
credit committees are too conservative, in which 
case it is the duty of the board of directors to 
request the committee to be more liberal 


EIGHTH QUESTION. Has the credit 
committee the authority to override 
rulings of the board of directors governing 
loans to members of the credit union? 


ANswer. No. The board of directors of a 
credit union is elected by the members of the 
credit union to have complete charge of its 
management. If the board makes a certain 
ruling pertaining to loans, it is the duty of the 
credit committee to act within that ruling 


NINTH Question. If a member has a 
balance due on a previous loan and de- 
sires more cash how should the transaction 
be handled? 


ANSWER. Let us suppose that I have borrowed 
from a credit union five months ago $100 and 
have repaid to the credit union $10 a month for 
five successive months. I now owe the credit 
union $50. IT have need of $50 cash. I should 
make a new application for a loan in the amount 
of $100, and if this application is approved by 
the credit committee, a check should be issued 
to me in the amount of $100, which I should 
immediately endorse and which the credit union 
should immediately cash, giving me $50 and hold- 
ing the other $50 for which a deposit slip should 
be made out showing repayment of the old loan 
in the amount of $50. This avoids having two 
loans on the books of the credit union owed by 
one member at one time, which is contrary to 
good credit union practice and also illegal under 
many laws. It gives the member the cash needed 
and leaves him with a balance due the credit 
union of $100 If it is inconvenient for the 
credit upion to cash checks, then two checks 
should be issued covering the new $100 loan 
each in the amount of $50, in which case one 
should be endorsed and turned over to the 
credit union to repay the old balance and the 
other $50 check retained by the borrower. 





TENTH Question. What matters should 
be properly covered in writing of the 
minutes of a regular monthly meeting of 
the board of directors of a credit union? 

ANSWER. The minutes covering a regular 
monthly meeting of the board of directors of a 
credit union should at least set forth the fol 
lowing: 

Meeting called to order: The minutes should 
show the name of the officer who called the 
meeting to order and the exact time and date 
at which the meeting was called to order 
Roll call of directors: The minutes should list 
the names of all directors present 
Minutes of last mecting: The minutes of the 
previous meeting should be read and either 
accepted, altered, or rejected by motion of the 
board 
Applications for membership A list of the 
names of all applicants for membership should 
be written into the minutes with a statement 
that by proper motion the applicants were 
accepted as members or rejected 
Treasurer's report After the treasurer's 
report is read any important discussion con 
cerning the report should be written into the 
minutes and finally a motion written showing 
what disposition it was decided to make of the 
report. 

Old business 

New business. 

Motion to adjourn. 

ELEVENTH QvueEsTION. Does a credit 
union receive a special discount if it pays 
for supplies purchased from the Cuna 
Supply Cooperative within thirty 
after receipt? 


days 


ANSWER. No. A discount of 10°) from the 
retail price is permitted to each credit union 
affiliated directly or indirectly with the Credit 
Union National Association No other dis- 
counts are allowed. We hope that credit 
unions will bear in mind that the Cuna Supply 
Cooperative has started doing business with 
very slight capital and that if one credit union 
delays payment for its supplies, it simply makes 
it that much more difficult to extend credit to 
another. Let us help to build the Supply Co- 
operative by remitting promptly for all supplies 
purchased. This of course would help us in the 
future to reduce prices still further, as credit 
is always costly 


TWELFTH QvuESTION. What does it 
cost a eredit union to be a member of the 
local chapter, state league and National 
Association? 

ANSWER. Usually the chapter operates with 
very little expense and therefore has no fixed 
dues schedule but depends for its income on 
contributions or profit from social activities 
The dues paid to state leagues vary slightly 
but a large majority of the state leagues have a 
dues schedule of !'. of 1°) of the assets of the 
credit union as of the previous December 31st 
and from this amount the state league pays dues 
to the National Association. By having member- 
ship in a state league and the Credit Union Na- 
tional Association, a credit union is really in 
suring its own life at a cost of approximately 
', of 1 month's earnings per annum 


THIRTEENTH QUESTION. Does a credit 
union having loan protection insurance 
have to obtain ample security from bor- 
rowers just as though this insurance were 
not carried? 


ANSWER Yes Loan protection insurance 
protects the credit union against loss in case of 
the death of a borrower. It does not protect 


against loss due to any other cause. Therefore 
normal collateral should be required by way of 
note endorsement, chattel mortgage, ete In- 
cidentally, the Cuna Mutual Society has written 
$9.561,017.70 in loan protection to date and 
credit unions are finding this form of coverage 
very he Ipful The actual cost of loan protection 
insurance is really approximately $10.20) per 
vear per thousand of coverage, which is an ex- 
ceptionally low rate and therefore the insurance 
is demanded by many borrowers This insur- 
ance of course is written without regard to age 
and without a physical examination 
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The Bridge Tender 


[' was a bleary eved Bripnce Tender | 
encountered late on the 4th of July just 
outside his litthe house at the end of the 
KBripvce. It had been a tough forty-eight 
hours for him. The celebration in our 
town had started with some intermittent 
explosions on a small scale during the fore- 
noon of the third and had come along with 
increasing intensity (like the beginning of 
a battle or the coming up of a thunder 
storm) as the day turned into the early 
evening of the “night before’. With sun 
down the noise increased, and the crowds 
began to mill across the BripGe to the 
down town section, and the old BripaGt 
Tender decided not to leave his charge 
until the glorious fourth had merged into 
the hangover of the abnormally quiet 
fifth! He had put out innumerable small 
tires, had frustrated a plot on the part of a 
lot of over ambitious small boys to see just 
how much of an explosion would turn his 
little house over, had untangled traffic 
jams until his arms were weary and his 
voice had become a croak and had just 
about reached the end of his most stren- 
uous day of the year. 

Somehow or other one or two small holes 
had been burned through his usually im- 
maculate coat and he had been for two 
days away from his razor. 

“Well, well,’ says [, “you look like the 
Spirit of ‘76!" “If [ have any spirit at all 
left-—it's a wonder,” says he. “Come and 
sit a bit: every one is getting gradually 
worn out, and [I would like to hold forth 
on patriotism when I am in the mood to 
shoot straight about it!” 

So we sat and there seemed to be for a 
bit a lull in the traffic as most of the folks 
had gone to the grand finale -the town 
tire works on the ball field and we were 
hoth of u's ready to relax. 

The Bripce Tender lit his pipe-—some- 
thing he seldom did on duty — and smiled a 
rather grim smile. It rested him, appar- 
ently, to talk. “‘Patriotism-—-there’s a 
word for you! And what does it mean’ 
To the kids—liberty to make all the noise 
they want and to raise hell generally! To 
the old folks a day off when they work 
twice as hard as they do on a regular work 
day and like it. f have been thinking how 
odd it is that we are celebrating the fact 
that a few fellers were willing to go through 
all sorts of suffering and hardship to give 
us a country while the great majority of 
the citizens of that day were like most of 
these celebrators--with no taste at all for 
Valley belly. We 
ups and makes a big noise and we gets us 
a wind bag from the State Capitol to make 
us a speech and we gets tight or burned or 
weary, spending more than we can afford 
on fire crackers for the kids and tireworks 


Forge and an empty 


for ourselves and never once during the 
day do we sit in a corner and think out 
just what sort of patriots we are, 
You know, Boss it’s that way about 
most of our days off. This being a country 
populated mostly by Christians we shut 
up shop on Sunday. On that day all the 
churches are open and we slip by ‘em 
without a thought as we go rollin’ along 
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up to the golf club to shoot golf until we 
get hungry and then we go home to dinner, 
taking the day off for granted and taking 
for granted also the fact that Mother stays 
home to do the housework and to get the 
dinner. Then after dinner we go out and 
sit on the porch and read the funnies while 
Mother does the dishes. In the afternoon 
we probably goes fishin’. On Memorial 
Day we have another celebration and we 
leave to a few folks the business of using 
the day for the purpose to which it is 
dedicated. Why I remember living in a 
place once where the golf course abutted 
the cemetery and we had a dickens of a 
time trying to get the boys at the Club 
to suspend while the fifteen minutes of 
Memorial exercises was going on. We 
celebrate the birth of Christ—Christmas, 
Christ's birth day, by eating too much 
and giving things we can’t afford and 
never once thinking of the man to whose 
birth we owe the day off: and on Labor 
Day --ha ha! 

We play all day and not for a minute 
do we think more kindly of the millions of 
fellers who toil at under paid jobs. At 
Thanksgiving we stuff ourselves into in- 
digestion (and are uncomfortable for a 
week) and we don’t remember for a part 
of a minute the old boys who came over 
in the Mayflower and were thankful that 
they were still alive after a terrible winter 
in a strange, bleak land, a tiny settlement 
washed up on a foreign and uninviting 
shore. 

Say- Boss—wouldn’t it be a swell idea 
to give up the fire crackers and the noise 
and the parades and the fire works and the 
band concerts and the wind bags on just 
one Fourth of July and gather instead to 
ask each other questions about our 
country and why it is and why we really 
do love it so and how we could make it 
better! Oh boy— but wouldn't that be a 
dull Fourth of July! 

“Yes, lady, to reach the fireworks you 
cross the BripGce—-take the first left turn 
and then it’s only a step to the ball park. 
No, Mam, it ain't too late 
time.”’ 

And then the BripGe Tender did a 
strange thing. He went over to the little 
closet in the corner of his room and took 
out a parcel. He undid it and got himself 
a match. “Come with me”, he invited. 
I did. We went up beyond the Bripar 
a piece and there he carefully superimposed 
an old tin can over the largest fire cracker 
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have a good 


| had seen all day. He lit the fuse and we 
both hurried away a few paces only to 
be stopped by quite the largest explosion 
[ had heard for many a long year. 

There’, he said as he dusted his hands, 
“I’ve been savin’ that one all day.”’ 


———— 


Here is a significant statement which 
should cause some eredit union treasurers 
to ponder. It comes from F. W. Dor- 
hauer, Manager of the Gulfport Credit 
Union of Gulfport, Mississippi, and is 
attached to the annual statement of the 
credit union. It notes: ‘During the vear 
1935, 35,000 odd dollars of loans had to 
be turned down because of a lack of loan- 
able funds.”’ Think that one over! 











H. M. Rhodes 


Tom Picks One! 


To Dora is in charge of the important 
department of Organization and Con- 
tact for CUNA. It is his job to coordinate 
all credit union organization effort, to add 
chapters, organize leagues, stimulate dues 
collection and organize credit unions. The 
Cuna plan calls eventually for a division 
of the United States into districts for con- 
tact work. At this stage we cannot afford a 
sufficient staff to do this efficiently but we 
are adding gradually to the staff and the 
most recent progress made by Tom's de- 
partment is the establishment of the De- 
partment of the South East whieh will 
include the States of the United States be- 
tween West Virginia on the north and 
Florida on the South and west to and in- 
cluding on the west Kentucky, Arkansas 
and Louisiana, a quite large territory for 
which we have therefore selected a large 
man, with very long legs, who knows the 
credit union problems of the South and will 
take over this territory on September Ist. 
H. M. Rhodes is the North Carolina 
Credit Union pioneer. He is National 
Director from that State and Managing 
Director of the North Carolina League. 
He is an organizer of broad experience, 
knows the credit union movement from A 
to Z and will bring the story of CUNA 
and of all its services very efficiently to 
this important sector. We congratulate 
Tom on his new assistant and we con- 
gratulate CUNA and we are most happy 
that Mr. Rhodes has thrown his lot in 
with the National Association. He will 
have his headquarters in Raleigh. There 
will be further additions to the Field 
Staff and details relative to the whole fall 
plan will appear in a later Brinae. 
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Spider Lake 


All Aboard for SPIDER LAKE 


T= August meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the Credit Union Na- 
tional Association and of the Board of 
Directors of the Cuna Mutual Society will 
be held from August 5 to 8. inclusive. 
The meetings will be held at Liherty 
Lodge, Spider Lake. Hayward, Wisconsin. 
Reservations have been made for the 
Executive Committee and the Cuna Board. 
Spider Lake is one of the finest fishing 
lakes, still pretty much in the rough, in 
northern Wisconsin. The idea behind the 
meeting is that we will have time to act 
and to think and to discuss matters with 
greater preparation for 
a most busy year 


deliberation in 
what is going to be 
with some relaxation on the side. 
bring ‘em. 
Bring your 
swimming suit. Come prepared for rough- 
ing it. 

Now—we have another idea. 
is vacation month. 
roads in Wisconsin. 


So-—-wear old clothes or 


Bring your fishing gear. 


August 
There are fine motor 

Hayward ean ac- 
commodate quite a lot of folks who might 
like to sit in at and participate in the 


meetings. 





@ Spider Lake from Liberty Camp 


SOOOOOO we have arranged with Mr. 
SCIpLo N. 
Hayward, Wisconsin, to get accommoda- 
tions for folks who would like to attend 
the meetings—in the immediate vicinity of 
the meeting place. We want any credit 
union 


Wise, Chamber of Commerce, 


leaders—-ofticers, ete..--who can 


arrange it to come to the meeting: cottages 
are available, so bring the family! Next 
summer we hope to have a credit union 
School. But this year—these meetings 
will be the closest we can get to a worth- 
while credit union get-together for mutual 
instruction and inspiration. 

So this is a welcome to one and all to 
come, 








@ Chairman of the Welcoming Committee 


Notre However: this is a meeting in a 
small place and therefore if you trust to 
luck and do not get accommodations in 
advance you probably will not be ac- 
commodated. 

If vou are coming—write Mr. Wise 
at once, 
fishing 
gear—swim suit. This is a fine spot fora 
bit of vacation and we do not intend to 
work all the time! 


Remember also—old clothes 


Coming from the east to the meeting we 
Let us know 
at Raiffeisen House and we will do the rest 
so far as getting to the meeting. The 
automobile routes from Chieago are: 12 
Claire, Wisconsin: 53 
Kau Claire to Spooner, and 67 Spooner to 
Hayward. Coming from the west one 
would naturally come through St. Paul, 
Minnesota, or Eau Claire, Wisconsin. If 
in doubt write us for further instructions. 
If vou want accommodations—write Mr, 


advise coming via Madison. 





Chicago to Eau 





Wise unless vou. are a member of thi 
Executive Committee or Cuna Mutual 
Board, for whom accommodations have 
already been reserved. 

Don't be afraid of the bear in the pic- 
ture! He probably is a credit union mascot 
for there are credit unions all over Wis- 
eonsin., 

Remember—if vou want accommoda- 
tions—write Mr. Wise NOW. 

Remember also—this place is in the 
wilds of northern Wisconsin. I recall a 
feller who asked the proprietor of a small 
hotel in the wilds: “‘Have you running 
water in the rooms?” “No” answered the 
prop “but for a small extra charge we'll 
send you up a boy with a pitcher who can 
run like hell!” 

See you at Spider Lake! For details 
write: 

EARL RENTFRO 
Raiffeisen House 
Madison, Wisconsin 


EE 





And Here’s the Answers 


1. You must read the whole Bripat 
through to get the answer to this one 

2. 56—Pennsylvania had the _ largest 
number of signers—9—with Virginia 
second with 7. 

3. These William gentlemen were all 
among the 56 signers 

4. Benjamin Harrison the 23rd Pres- 
ident. Among the signers from Virginia 
was one Benjamin Harrison 

5. In North America north of Mexico 
it has been estimated there were 1,115,- 
000 Indians in 1492. The Indian popula- 
tion is now increasing; the low was 237,000 
and a recent count indicated 336,000 sub- 
divided into 280 tribes 

6) President Hoover when he signed 
the law to make credit unions possible 
in the District of Columbia 

7. In Belgium in about 1852 

8. First to a palace at what was then 
St. Petersburg in Russia, built by Cath- 
erine II. Later to the home of President 
Andrew Jackson near Nashville, Tennessee 

9, Spain, which is the English for His- 
pania founded upon the Punic word 
“span” meaning a rabbit, owing to the 
number of wild rabbits found in that 
countrys 

10. Monday means the day of the 
moon.’’ Tuesday is from the word Tiw 
the god of war. Wednesday was the day 
set apart to the worship of Odin or Woden 
god of magic and inventor of the arts 


Thursday is the ‘‘day of Thor’, the son 
of Wodin and the god of thunder 
Friday which, when a kid I always 
thought meant cook or frying day was 


the day allotted to Frigga, the wife of 
Wodin, the goddess of marriage. Satur- 
day was the “day of Saturn”, one of the 
planets, and Sunday signifies the day or 
which the sun was worshipped 











MT we 

Very attractive is the Jacksonvill 
Credit Union News edited by the Duval 
Teachers Credit Union. Lola 
R. A. Vinson, A. K. Roberts and T. C. 
Prince are the editors. We were particu- 
larly glad to note that the Duval Farmers 
Federal Rural 
along so well. The issue is smartly illu 
trated. This is an open invitation for the 
artist to pictures for the 
BRIDGE. Twenty-nine credit unions in 
the Jacksonville area are listed in the 
directory at the end of the issue. 


Credit Union is getting 


draw some 
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News of the Founders’ Club 
A srt hands will note from the outside 


cover of this issue and all the way 
through it we are trying to get one idea 
just one Building 
the BripGe is like building a house. First 
we dig a cellar; then we build the cellar 
wall: then we frame the house and board it 
in,and then comes plumbing and heating 
and interior finish and painting, ete., ete 
The most important part of the process, 
however, | have not mentioned; that is 


the busine 


across in this issue. 


ss of building the roef and making 
tight. You might have the finest and 
most expensive house ever constructed 
and if it had no roof it would be useless. 
With the Bripce we have the cellar pretty 
well in and some of the wall built; we are 
vetting at the frame and the roof. As 
soon as the roof is on and is tight we shall 
have plenty of time for the exterior and 
interior finishing process. Everything de- 
pe nds on a qood roof. Now the BripGE is 
your house, 

No one is ever going to make any money 
out of it except the State Leagues and the 
National Association for their support. 

No one is ever going to be able to exploit 
its pages. 

It is going to be one magazine devoted 


solely and intelligently to the 


economic 


welfare and the entertainment of the sort of 


folks who are eligible to credit unions—in 
other words the masses of the people ° There 
have been magazines to exploit the people, 
magazines to degrade their taste, maga- 
zines operating on the supposition that 
most people are morons and not deserving 
of the best which can be produced. The 
BrivGe has learned from our credit union 
experience that we folks in credit unions 
can do fine things—that we can manage 
money honestly and efficiently—and that 
we deserve the best we can get by our own 
efforts. The BripGe is going to be even- 
tually a really good magazine; we shall 
be able eventually to get the pictures, 
the drawings, the articles, the art work 
which money can buy. And we can do 
all these things if credit union members 
want us to, badly enough to help. If | 
could go forth to sell BripGe subserip- 
tions | am confident that, if I lived long 
enough, I could get them. If I could drop 
the innumerable other details of this 
credit union job and concentrate on the 
Bripce | think | could build up eircula- 
tion rapidly; but we have no personnel 
for the BripGer: it is an overtime job, 
another load piled on top of all the other 
So I must appeal to you and you 
members of the Found- 


to be our 


loads, 
and sou and You 


ers’ Club u>seription solicitors. 


WwW 
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An average of 7 more subscriptions per 
credit union in the United States would 
mean 35,000 subseriptions, bringing us 
past 50,000 and making publication cer- 
tain and permanent. 

[am asking the Managing Director of 
your State League (see back cover) to get 
us from your State, 7 subseriptions times 
the number of credit unions in the State. 
Iam asking you as a member of the Found- 
ers’ Club to write to him and to volunteer 
to get some of these additional subscrip- 
tions for him. It is a good summer job. 
We are starting the fall with a bang—a 
contest with liberal cash prizes for the 
most new credit unions in a month as our 
celebration of Filene Day. I have had 
$3,000 in prizes offered as an additional 
gift. not as a part of our usual funds. 

From now until Labor Day is the time 
to get the 
cannot get them unless YOU are willing to 
help. 


And that brings us to the initiates! As 
everything slows down in July we have a 
small and very select class to offer. We 
start with Major Mackler; that’s the right 
spot for a Major, right out in front of the 
procession. We give number 284 to Maj. 
M. J. Mackler of the Tampa City Em- 
ployees Federal Credit Union, responsible 
for the Southern Brewing Company Em- 
ployees F.C.U., also of Tampa. Score one 
for Florida. We are very happy indeed 
also to award 285 to Miss Frances E. 
O'Donnel of the Pullman Company Gen- 
eral Office Employees Credit Union of 
Chicago, who comes in by way of the 
Pullman Calumet Shops also of Chicago. 
It took us a gosh orful long time to get 
the first credit union within the Pullman 
Company; the Bureau never got to first 
base with this proposition of organizing 
credit unions in the Pullman Company and 
was never able to find the key to the situa- 
tion, the key being Miss O'Donnel. It 
took the King-pin credit union organizer, 
Joe DeRamus of the Illinois League to 
find the solution to this particular prob- 
lem. Welcome, Miss O'Donnel! 


We reach into Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, for No. 286 and find one of the 
Pennsylvania credit union veterans, Mattis 
A. Pottiger, who brings in the Harrisburg 
Teachers, adding to the rapidly lengthen- 
ing line of credit unions of teachers. <A 
warm welcome to Mr. Pottiger. No. 287 
goes to Virgil Edwards of the Swift 
South St. Joseph Employees Credit Union, 
who organized the St. Joseph Stockyards 
Credit Union, proving again how helpful 
the credit unions organized within Swift 
& Company. Then we hurry to pick 
up an old Massachusetts credit unionist, 
W. C. Turner, who still belongs to the 
Rockland Credit Union but who has 
removed to West Virginia, taking his 
credit union enthusiasm with him. He 
organized the A. B. W. Credit Union of 
Parkersburg, West Virginia; we expect 
him to help us organize a West Virginia 
Credit Union League before the snow flies. 
That brings us to 289. We tune in with 
our Crosley set to find Mr. Louis G. 
Holder of the Crosley Employees Credit 
Union of Cincinnati, who recently organized 
the North Fairmount Presbyterian Credit 


subscriptions we need and we 


I’m depending on you! 


Union of Cineinnati. Glad to see some 
credit unions coming along within Protes- 
tant church groups to balance the Catho- 
lic parish and the Jewish synagogue credit 
unions. We end up with 290 and at Ames, 
lowa, seat of the University of lowa. 
There we find our old friend C, O. Alex- 
ander of the Ames City Employees Credit 
Union, responsible for the organization of 
the Hi-Way Credit Union, also of Ames. 

Because our office boy-editor is trying 
to get away from Madison for July (attend- 
ing incidentally the Nova Scotia Credit 
Union League meeting of which organiza- 
tion he is the very proud Honorary Presi- 
dent) and he is therefore getting this copy 
up in advance, there may be some more 
applicants for membership in the Founders’ 
Club coming in during the latter part of 
June and early July who will tell their 
stories in the August issue. 

Meantime—don’'t forget! J’m in dead 
earnest about this subscription business. 
The BripGe is our greatest potential asset 
any way you look at it; if you fail to give 
me the help I am pleading for by way of 
subseriptions, everything we are doing 
with it is in jeopardy. 


ee 


UTAH Speaks Up 


Continued from page 4, column 3) 


annual output of coal is more than 3!» 
million tons. 

The people of Utah were the founders of 
modern irrigated farming in America, 
while dry farming is also practiced ex- 
tensively. The leading crops are alfalfa 
hay, wheat, sugar beets, and many fruits 
and vegetables. Live stock also figures 
prominently in agriculture; the production 
of wool alone approximates 20 million 
pounds annually. 

The principal cities of the State are 
Salt Lake City, with a population of 140,- 
000, and Ogden, with a population of 
40,000, which are situated in the Great 
Salt Lake Valley, where the principal 
industries and the greater part of the 
State’s commerce are transacted. 

This state, while quite old in history, is 
still young, having been settled by Mormon 
pioneers (Latter-Day-Saints), beginning in 
1847; was made a territory in 1850, and 
was made a State of the Union in 1896. 

No doubt but that opportunities abound 
here now as in other sections of this 
country and as much as in the day of the 
pioneer who went in quest of a new home, 
for witness the achievements in our 
Credit Union activities in Utah that we 
have so boastfully portrayed to you in 
these lines. Truly, this is pioneering, the 
ultimate objective of which may be of 
such magnitude that—well—our imagina- 
tion fails us. The spirit of the pioneer 
knows only success, 

From Utah we say: Greetings to the 
Credit Union Groups and the State 
Leagues throughout the country; the 
“glad hand” is out to you; write us if you 
are interested, as we can send you some 
interesting literature about this State, 
and then come out to the Center of Seenic 
America (or hinterland to vou?) and look 
us over. 
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3 geedersnay vreetings were due the Credit 


Union Section on June 26—or rather, 
the Credit Union Section was due to re- 
ceive such greetings on behalf of Federal 
participation in the credit union move- 
ment. It was on June 26, 1934, that 
President Roosevelt signed his name to 
the present Federal Credit Union Act. 
So the United States Government has been 
a partner in the business for two busy 
vears—two fast flying years, filled with 
the effort to shape out a sound, long- 
range program and to get that program 
under way. 

The birthday celebration in the Wash- 
ington offices was a distinct failure so far 
as fireworks were concerned. There was no 
cake, there were no candles, no one sent 
in any birthday ecards, and if the truth 
must be admitted most of the workers 
didn’t even know that a birthday was 
passing over their heads. But there was 
one momentous incident to mark the day 
and it can be considered as a sort of birth- 
day felicitation from the overhanging 
Fates although to mere mortal eyes it 
looked much like a coincidence. A little 
piece of vellow paper came fluttering into 
the ‘Incoming’ box on Mr. Orchard’s 
desk which proved to be a wire from Mr. 
Edward J. Hickey announcing the applica- 
tion for a Federal charter for a credit 
union of government employees in Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire. New Hampshire 
is the sole remaining state without a 
Federal credit union. So if no hitch de- 
velops in granting the charter, the Federal 
credit union flag will at last contain its 
full complement of forty-eight stars. 

It is out of order to grow sentimentally 
statistical on this page over the accom- 
plishments in these two years. But it is 
interesting to record that on June 26, 
1936, the number of Federal credit unions 
chartered stood at exactly 1,500. 

ante 

The first Federal credit union in the 
nation’s capital to pass the $100,000 mark 
in savings is the Internal Revenue Federal 
Credit Union, operated by the employees 
of the Bureau of Internal Revenue. At 
the end of May its shareholdings stood at 
$110,641.42. The fine service it is render- 
ing its members is shown by the fact that 
on the same date its outstanding loans to 
members totaled $109,560.85, only 1 per 
cent less than the share balance. 

With most of the funds thus con- 
stantly loaned out, the treasurer, Mr. 
L. G. VanFossen, sometimes is hard put to 
it to meet the demand for loans. One of 
his most suecessful methods is to persuade 
some of the better-paid employees to buy 
several shares and thus increase the credit 
union’s capital. On one occasion he raised 
$10,000 in this way in a few days. A fine 
job! 
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From the Washington watch-tower 
signs of a steadily mounting interest in 
cooperatives continue to be observed. On 
June 23 President Roosevelt announced 
that he had instituted a study of coopera- 
tive enterprises in this country and Europe 


covering stores, housing, banking and 
eredit, insurance, distribution of elec- 
tricity, production, and marketing, as 


well as the coordination of the work of 
different cooperatives. He appointed a 
commission of three to study develop- 
ments in several European countries in- 
cluding Great Britain, Sweden, Denmark, 
Finland, Norway, Czechoslovakia, Switzer- 
land, France, and possibly Hungary. 
They were scheduled to sail about the 
first of July. The Credit Union Section is 
cooperating with the commission to the 
extent of furnishing it with information 
giving a background of credit union de- 
velopment in this country together with 
suggestions for obtaining data on = co- 
operative credit plans in Europe. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has long been interested 
in the cooperative movement. His present 
action resulted from a reading of Marquis 
Child’s book, “Sweden: The Middle Way.” 

In the Congressional Record for May 
19 is an informative speech by Senator 
Elmer A. Benson, of Minnesota, summariz- 
ing the remarkable development of all 
forms of cooperatives in that state. He 
states that 75,000 Minnesota consumers 
enjoy the benefits of trading with consumer 
cooperatives, while last vear 551,180 mem- 
bers took advantage of the services of co- 
operative mutuals and societies for farm 
supply, insurance, telephone service, credit 
unions, ete. The 205 credit unions in the 
state in 1935 had 35,000 members and did 
a business of $3,075,000. 

“And here is the most striking fact of 
all,’ adds Senator Benson. “Since 1925 
the number of failures of cooperatives in 
Minnesota is only !5 of 1 per cent. Since 
1930 there have been no failures at all. 
Such a record is unsurpassed by any other 
group. It means that while private busi- 
ness and private banking failed, these 
cooperatives continued to succeed and 
expand, depression or no depression, for 
they had their roots in the needs and wel- 
fare of the people.” 
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Credit union officials in Washington con- 
tinue to take a deep interest in watching 
the development of credit unions for 
teachers. The field is a wide one. There 
are well over a million teachers in the 
United States and only about 30.000 of 
them now belong to credit unions. The 
movement to organize for cooperative 
saving and credit, however, is steadily 
advancing, as is shown by the fact that in 
the past few months 12 per cent of the 


new Federal charters granted 
teacher groups. 

The Credit Union Section has found 
state teacher associations very effective 
agencies to work with. In Connecticut, for 
example, where there is no state credit 
union law, the Connecticut State Teachers 
Association two summers ago appointed a 
Credit Union Committee, and a careful 
plan was worked out with the object of 
bringing credit union service to every 
teacher in the state. Today 
Federal credit unions are functioning, and 
through them more than 9,000 of the 
12.000 teachers in 100 Connecticut com- 
munities have this service available. In 


went to 


some 20 


New Jersey a somewhat similar program 
is going ahead, while in Florida and Ore- 
gon the state associations have appointed 
credit union committees which have had 
the help of representatives of the Federal 
Credit Union Section in mapping out pro- 
grams of action. The National Education 
Association has often gone on record as 
endorsing credit unions and it periodicalls 
reports their progress in its bulletins. 
AI 

It is something of a crime to hand out 
statistics for midsummer reading, but 
they are the shortest means of reporting 
progress and, moreover, they are very 
easily skipped. So, very briefly, here are 
the latest compiled figures showing the 
Federal advance. They are preliminary 
and subject to slight later changes, but 
they are substantially correct. 

At the end of the first quarter of 1936 
the total membership of Federal credit 
unions stood at about 159,000, included in 
the 1207 organizations which at that time 
had received charters. (There are now 
more than 1,500 Federal credit unions with 
a membership of well over 200,000.) This. 
was about 130 members each. The gain 
in new members during the first quarter 
was about 45,000, and the total member- 
ship was about nine times as large as a 
year before. Total savings were $3,205,- 
000, of which $1,125,000 was accumulated 
in the first three months of this year. 
During the twelve months ending March 
31, 1936, the share balance of Federal 
credit unions increased 16 times over 
while the savings per member almost 
doubled, the average rising from $11 to 
$20. By the end of March Federal credit 
unions had made 82,000 loans totaling 
$5,259,000, an average of about $64 per 
loan. A fuller summary will be found in 
Cooperative Saving for July. 

RI 


Chapter Activity in Michigan 

It was my privilege to be present at 
Battle Creek, Michigan, the other eve- 
ning while Karl Guenther was organizing 
Credit Union Chapter No. 4 for Michigan. 
He made use of the uniform form of 
organization devised by the National Asso- 
ciation, and [I was impressed with the 
skill with whieh the organization work 
was done. I also have from Mr. Guenther 
a copy of the minutes of the very impor- 
tant organization of the Detroit Chapter. 
The Battle Creek meeting was held at 
the magnificent Battle Creek Sanatorium 
where a fine credit union is now fune- 
tioning. 
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THE MECKLENBURG DECLARATION 


VJ in the April BripGe we gave 
vou Lexington and Texas, in June 
Sweden. and this 
county of Mecklenburg. North 
This jumping around so is 
Keeping your reporter pretty 


we toured 
it's the 


month 


Carolina 


vou do see a lot of the country this way, 
and if there’s a difference of a good many 
vears between some of the happenings we 
about, just remember that there 
must be such a thing as reporters’ license, 


tell vou 


us well as poetic license, and don't be too 
technical about it. But now for Meek 


le nburg 

Down in North Carolina, just as in the 
North, the colonists, about 1770, 
much fed up with the high 
taxes imposed by England, and with the 


baek in 
were pretty, 


unsympathetic governors who were sent 
and their first 
set-to with arms came in 1771, when the 
people of the town of Alamance rebelled 
This first upris- 
ing wasn’t at all successful, and the patriots 
were completely routed by the English 
troops, but it did have the effect of rousing 
all the people thereabouts so that they 
some of 
whom didn’t arrive until the battle was 
over. (nd that was the case 
particular 


over from the old country, 


against Governor Tyron 


organized companies of soldiers, 


with the 
interested in 
those from Mecklenburg, who were made 


troops we're 
by the governor to swear allegiance to 
the crown after the Battle of Alamance 
This oath caused them an awful lot of 
trouble as time went on—their consciences 
hurt them about breaking it, but at last 
they decided that England wasn't keep- 
ing to her part of the bargain, and pro- 
tecting them, so there wasn't any reason 
for them to feel bound by it. 
So after thes had come to this conelu- 
sion, the Committee of Public Safety issued 
au eall, through Colonel Thomas Peek, for 
all the commissioned officers of the militia 
of the county and as many others as possible 
May 19, 1775 
held to 
people f¢ lt towards England, 


; 


to meet in Charlotte on 


There'd been a lot of meetings 
see TOW thie 


and the day of the meeting in Charlotte 


came the first news of the Battle of Lex 


ngton, and that was just the last straw 
or use our own pet expression anyway 
i Ommittee va appomted to draw up 
resolutiol expressing their feelings an 
declari their independence 


\riee no oO reporter runs into aduill 
l ‘ t Vil called i i and cul 
‘ 1 ure vw ‘ ‘ ‘ not in ll 
‘ ! en i ‘ eT \ ter There 
lit { ‘ ! ( ana mat 
rerory Linnie ! t never wi 
‘ ‘ fn ‘ | vhat Vt 
ers tl nite ‘ creeriel 
er ‘ 0 \r ittentilo 
i Lite { to ibe wentv-live o 
! eu iit \\ \ I i} I 
‘ iter 1} No il en ne whole 
il t got kil ot lost he shufth 
\f any rite \ hether ever Written or 
rf the ce mon on \l iv VU of that meet 
ne was that the eitizen al \lecklenburg 
(‘ounty declared themselves free and inde 


England allegiances 


owing no 


busy but , 





their rights. 
should all be 


because of her invasion of 
fe 


that the officers present 


Justices of the Peace until a better organ- 


ized system of government was established, 
and that a copy of their resolutions be 
sent to the Continental Congress in Phila- 
delphia and laid before that body. 

The sad part of all this is that the records 
of this meeting were kept by John MeNitt 
Alexander, the secretary, and destroyed 
when his house burned down in 1800, so 
that the original copy, if any, was not 
preserved, There are those who say that 
the copies of the resolutions which General 
Greene and Francis Xavier Martin, a 
historian of those times and often a mem- 
ber of the North Carolina legislature had, 
were merely written from memory and 
that no formal document was ever drawn 
up. But all good North Carolinians (we 
really ought to check this with Mr. Rhodes 
and your reporter believe that there was 
such a paper as the Mecklenburg Declara- 
tion of Independence, and this is why we 
do believe it. 

1. (We're awfully orderly 
and methodical and number our reasons 
to keep from rambling too much because 
the editor has kind of limited our space 
on this.) In the Raleigh Register of June 
7, 1825, is a report of a publie festival at 
which the Reverend Humphrey Hunter, 
then a very old man, read the Declaration 
and told about having witnessed the read- 
ng of it fifty years before, when he was 
just past twenty, by the Reverend Ephraim 
Brevard, and General George Graham and 
Mr. Isaae 


testimony as e' 


going to be 


Alexander also gave written 
e-witnesses of the event 


May 20, 1775. What is 


eood enough for an eve-withess Is rood 


of its reading or 
enough for me. 
? A receord was 


irchives of the 


1905 in the 
cehureh nt 
Bethania, near Mecklenburg, which, trans- 
ed from the German of the original. 
“T can't help but remark that 

n May the County of Mecklenburg, 
n North Carolina, declared itself free and 
independent of England and made such 


found in 
Moravian 
lat 


' nds: 


arrangements for the administration of 
justice, which proceeding, the Continental 


Congress, at this time, considered pre- 


mature,”’ 


3. Dr. Charles Caldwell of Mecklen- 
burg published in Philadelphia in 1819 the 
‘‘Memoirs of the Life and Campaigns of 
(jeneral Greene, Commander of the South- 
ern Department in the War of the Revolu- 
tion,”’ and in the appendix gives the Meck- 
lenburg Declaration of Independence. Dr. 
Caldwell was well acquainted with Colonel 
Peck, who called the meeting, and with 
John MeNitt Alexander, who was its 
secretary. After all, they were there, 
taking an active part, and who should 
know better? 

We seem to run into a lot of arguments 
about various points in our history, but 
we try to be fair and give you both sides 
of the story; and don’t you think that it 
makes it all more interesting? Most of us 
know all too little about our United States 
and how we got that way. Your reporter 


is learning a lot and liking it. and we hope 
vou like it, too. 





NATURE STUDY 
J st when we thought 
we were never go- 
ing to get another 
good joke here is one 
which the whole office 
has been enjoying. 
- We'll pass it on to you 
just as we received it. Mrs. Harry 
R. Smith, of Louisville, Kentucky, 
is writing (and we thank her a whole 
lot for letting us have this one): 
“Suzanne, my daughter, age five, 
was being taught some of nature's 
history—how the rain made _ the 
flowers grow and the bird 
from the egg. She was then asked: 
‘And who made vou, 
She replied: ‘No one can make 
people. I guess IT was an egg and 
it rained on me!” 





comes 


Suzanne?’ 











Poem of the Month 


To the vacation motorist who gets 
onto the wrong detour! 
Who do you suppose wrote this 


one? 


Epigram on Rough Roads 


I'm now arrived—thanks to the 
Gods! 
Thro’ pathways rough and muddy, 
A certain sign that makin roads 
Is no this people's study; 
Itho’ I'm not wi’ Seripture eram’d 
I'm sure the Bible says 
That heedless sinners shall be damn'd 


Unless they mend their ways. 


None other than Robert 


the Scotch poet ’ 


Burns, 
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LARGE CASH PRIZES ARE OFFERED 


. ‘H1s should interest you particularly if 
you are not connected in any way with 
credit union work as an employment. 


According to Article III, Section 10 of 
the By-laws of the Credit Union National 
Association, we celebrate the birthday of 
Edward A. Filene in each year and we 
start celebrating this year in the way and 
manner hereinafter indicated. Mr. Filene 
has been very adverse to any celebration 
at all, but on the insistence of the Execu- 
tive Committee that we must do the things 
ealled for in our By-laws he has made a 
very practical suggestion and one which 
if it works out well will prove of extraordi- 
nary value. This is the suggestion! 


We shall hold a contest in the fall which 
will last for a month between the dates 
indicated by the Executive Committee of 
CUNA at its August meeting. The con- 
test will, probably, start about September 
15 (as Mr. Filene’s birthday comes in that 
month) and end thirty-one days later. 
Full details concerning it with all of the 
particulars will be contained in the August 
BripGe. We shall also supply all details 
to State League Managing Directors in 
August and send at least one circular 
letter to all credit unions concerning it. 
The following details have already been 
agreed upon. 

(1) The contest will divide into three 
classes: 


address (Street and No.).. 


a) A contest for the largest number of 
credit unions organized between the dates 
fixed and completed to the satisfaction of 
the judges within the two months there- 
after. This contest will be open to all 
credit union members of credit unions 
affiliated with Cuna except (1) employees 
of the Credit Union National Association; 
(2) Employees of the Credit Union See- 
tion of the Farm Credit Administration; 
(3) Employees of any State or any State 
League of credit unions. There will be a 
first prize, probably of $500, and other 
substantial prizes. “Organizing’’ a new 
eredit union will include the whole proc- 
including obtaining the charter, 
setting the credit union up, and inducing 
the new credit union to join the local 
state league. 

In order to assure credit unions which 
are going to function, as noted, the contest 
to sign up new groups will last a month, 
and then the prizes will be awarded on the 
basis of those which are actually operating 
two months thereafter. 

The Credit Union National Association 
will designate in the various States which 
laws—state or federal—-shall be used. 

(2) The second class consists of State 
Leagues. There will be a prize, probably 
of $500, with substantial additional prizes, 
to the State League for the greatest organ- 
ization progress in any given State during 
the month of the contest. There will be 


ess, 


rules carefully worked out governing this 
contest in order to equalize opportunity in 
the various States so that population and 
incidental credit union potentialities will 
be taken into account. 

(3) There will be a third contest, open 
exclusively to professionals—that is, to 
those excluded from the first contest, 
namely, employees of CUN A, of the States 
or affiliated State and of the 
Federal Credit Union Section. 

It is important to note that there will be 
certain minimum results which must be 
attained, full details of which will appear 
in the August BripGe. 
tive of the contest is to capitalize the 
present very extraordinary opportunity 


Leagues 


The general objec: 


for rapid credit union development. The 
contest will probably also be limited to 
those who enter for it and entry blanks 


will be distributed to all credit unions. If 
you are interested ina preliminary way, 
fill in, detaeh and forward to the Credit 
Union National Association, Raitfeisen 
House, Madison, Wisconsin, the attached 
blank. If you prefer not to cut the blank 
from your Bringer, copy it the 
application in by letter. 

There will be also special prizes offered 
by the Bripce for BripGe subscriptions 
resulting during the progress of the contest. 
All blanks, ete., will be furnished. 

All Aboard for the 
Credit Union History. 


and send 


‘} andest conlest wv 


Credit Union 


(State) 


register for the Filene Day organization contest as per the preliminary notice in the July Bripae. 


(Sign 


Here).... 








JUNE ORGANIZATION 


RESULTS 





Within the Sears, Roebuck Company 


We are glad to receive recently the fol- 
lowing summary of the activities of the 


State May June June Minnesota..... 252 2 254 credit unions within the Sears Roebuck 
31) CU". | 30 Missouri... 272 9 281 Company. 
; ‘i - New Jersey. . 99 2 101 . 

Alabama an . aa Mawr Veo... 369 6 375 SEARS EMPLOYES’ CREDIT UNION 
California . — i 238 North Carolina 68 2 70 REPOR 
Colorado 34 4 38 ; nae . ar si 
: ; 1 1 89 re 219 8 227 as of 
Connecticut. él -< Oklahoma 50 1 51 Mareh 31. 1936 
Dist. of Col. ' 7 , ‘* Pennsylvania. 247 6 253 Scalia iaihatalil ei 
Delaware be , < South Carolina 17 1 18 Num ver OF crec at unions a 
Florida. . 9S 2 100 ' g lotal number of members 7 , 892 

; South Dakota 14 l 15 a : ‘ 
Georgia 92 4 96 Tennessee O4 9 103 Total paid on shares SIS1 906 
Idaho.... 17 I 18 Texas hole 176 4 180 Total loaned ee ..... $247,008 
Illinois. ... 323 3 326 Utah apiece 4] 9 43 These figures do not include 16 other 
Indiana. 162 3 165 Vi - 70 1 7] credit unions which opened for business 

re | re <- after March 1, 1936 

Iowa. dela: “64 3 67 Washington 8: 2 85 . Minti 
Kansas. . ‘ 7 West Virginia. . 3 3 38 ——— | 
Louisiana. 47 1 48 Wisconsin 444 - 451 Glad to get the Quarterly Bulletin from 
Maryland......... 31 1 32 ere hi the Lakeland (Fla.) Postal Employees 
Massachusetts .. 3857 l 358 sc Federal Credit Union which contains an 
Michigan........... 128 3 131 irene Komans 4,887 109 4,996 interesting sample budget. 
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| > you ever ge tpulled OUlgjust as you 
were sinking down into the deep blue 
sea for the third time? Well 


it’s a 


whe nm vou 
come to very grand and glorious 
sensation—to know that your number isn’t 
up quite vet, 

That's the way I feel about the ho- 
dakers! In the May issue I was just plain 
scared! It didn’t seem as though we were 
voing to be able to keep the Kodakers alive, 
We have 


istounding 


heen getting 
photography from 
sources and very particularly from the good 
fairy of the Bringe—F. J. Waymire of 
We've had lots of fine 
snipGE from our credit 
union membership, but we have to hand the 
first prize to Mr. Waymire. 
know that such things could be done with 


some perfectly 


Various 


San Francisco. 
response to the 


cameras as the pictures he is sending in. 
You will find some of them in this issue 

as an inspiration to the Kodakers and we 
Honorary 
No. | for doing so much for the Bripat 
Then we 
operation which goes surely to Miss May 
Stanhope of the 


make him right now Kodaketr 


have another first prize for c¢o- 


Twentieth-Century Fox 
who is doing so much to make the motion 
picture department of the BripGe so at 
tractive. But we hadn’t been getting mucl 
response by way of individual snapshots 
It’s just the grandest thing that the 
BripGe is making such friends. We sh: 

shortly publish an honor list of our con 
tributors to whom we owe all of our in- 
itial suecess and the list is already becom 
ing a long one 


But bus 


dakers and we are beginning to get a real 


ness is picking up for the ho- 


So we start this page by ealling 
your attention to the picture reproduced 
back cover which was in 
cluded in the group sent in by Mr. Wavy- 
ves us all something to shoot at 


Next we have 


on the nside 


ir 
~ 


a couple of sweet children 











who are very welcome in a magazine 
is four issues old, Bits ind Jackie were 
sent in to cheer us up for tl Julv month 
by S. M. Leslie of the Wemeo Credit 
Union, of St. 
constitute an adequate adn 
Leslie to the Kodakers. 
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Louis. and thev certainly 


ssion for Mr 





I really didn’t’ 





ODA 





Then we had a 
lot of particularly 
fine pictures sub- 
mitted by B. F. 
Beales of the Di- 
rectors of the 
CUNA Supply Co- 
We take 
his picture of the 


Narada Falls at 


operative 


Mount Rainier 
Wash... taken at 
an elevation of 4.- 
100 feet Thanks 
My Beales we 
are keeping some 
oO} he others for 


IS¢ 

Weare also very 
happy to’hear again from Louis H. Auer- 
bach of the Credit Union at the State 
South Dakota. In his 
forwarding letter he promises us a picture 
shortly of the State Capitol building. He 
Miss 
Althea King, a member of his credit union 
tuken at eleven in the morning of a bright 
100 second 


Capitol, sismark 


: : 
encloses this interesting pieture of 


day ina north window witha 1 
at f.16 SS Pan. 











This is an unusual study but somehow 
or other we ean't help hoping Miss King 
will be careful if the window is as high up 
as it looks! His letter reminds me of the 
fact that | 
some one to edit this 


have been promising to get 
page who knows 
I have just the 
right man in mind and am only waiting 
until [| ean make sure that the Kodakers is 
a fixture. When we do start the page on 
shall trv hard to 
have it be really worth while. 


something about cameras. 


its professional way we 


(nother new member is John B. Muller, 


Jr, a member of the Supervisory Com- 




















mittee of the F. C. A. Employees Credit 
Union of Washington, D. C. It may be 
of interest to note the first of his pictures, 
entitled “After the flood” in connection 
with the story by Herbert Walker in the 
June BripnGe, which had to do with how 
his plant carried on when under 3S feet of 
flood water. This picture shows what is 
left of a bridge located at the junction of 
the Potomae and Shenandoah Rivers at 
famous old Harpers Ferry, West Virginia. 
All that is left of the bridges at this point 
after the flood in March are the piers of 
the bridge over the Potomac in the fore- 
ground and one span and the piers of the 
bridge over the Shenandoah in the center. 

His second picture entitled “The 
Memorial Bridge”’ also spans the Poto- 
mac and anyone who has recently visited 
Washington can place it from the Lincoln 
Memorial which appears to the right of 
the picture. 

Member John 
Levinson also re- 
turns witha couple 
of interesting pic- 
tures. We prefer 
the one he en- 
titles “‘Girl with a 
Dog’’ as consistent 
with what we all 
wish for this sum- 
mer weather a 
camp in the deep 
woods, tramping 
clothes on and a 
big dog for com- 
pany. I just can't 
imagine anything 
more pleasant for 
July than that. 
Mr. Levinson says that this picture was 
taken on a Montana dude ranch with an 
ordinary 116 Kodak. 

We conclude with a little picture which 
| eall ““English Village Street’. It’s in the 
little town of Sonning, on the Thames 
River, near Reading in England and I 














include it because in the August issue we 
are going to tell you what Cumet means. 

Until then—thanks to everyone for the 
contributions. We'll have to be looking 





B R I DG E 











up someone who can give us some expert 
editing; that’s becoming obvious. 
Remember-—we are very happy to pre- 
sent a modest prize of $1.00 for any pic- 
ture we use and $2.50 for any we enlarge 
to a half page with a grand prize of $5.00 
for any picture enlarged to full page size. 


I 


Nature—The Bridge Builder 


Some time ago we received this lovels 
picture from Wistar P. Arnold, a Director 
of the Viscose Employees Federal Credit 
Union of Roanoke, Virginia. We meant 
to get it into the June Bringer but it got 
misplaced and most fortunately has come 


to light for the July issue. ‘‘Natural 


Bridge’, writes Mr. Arnold, “is one of the 











It was sur- 
veyed by young George Washington in 
1750. It became the private property of 
Thomas Jefferson in 1774 by royal grant 
from King George III of England” (which 
little gift, however, didn’t prevent Mr. 
Jefferson from having a hand in the busi- 
ness of taking the whole United States 
away from the same King a couple of years 
later). “It is 215 feet in height, with the 
width of 100 feet and a span of 90 feet and 
is an unique object of wonder and interest 
to all.””. Thanks, Mr. Arnold. Sorry we 
didn’t get this lovely picture in the June 
issue but you would be surprised how fast 
the material is coming in and how it piles 
up on us. 


seven wonders of the world. 


a 


Under the caption “It’s a Knockout” 
properly illustrated) the April issue of 
the Iowa League News says some very 
pleasant things about the Bringer. And 
the boost A. Westergaard’s credit union 
gave us—with over 300 subscriptions from 
one eredit union—will never be forgotten. 
It is that sort of help which makes this 
issue possible. 
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LIBRARY CREDIT UNION 


| 


| 








by 
G. E. FIELSTRA 





Gerritt F. Fielstra 


I can think of no better place for a credit 
union than within and serving the staff of a 
public library in any city where the library 


employees are numerous enough. 
a credit union in New 


We have such 
York City and are most 


happy to have this story of its progress from 
Gerritt FE. Fielstra of the Library of the City of 
New York Eprror’s Nort 


8 lew payment of $2,574.18 in dividends 
during four depression years is a feat 
which deserves some attention, more so 
when it is recalled that less than five vears 
ago the Economics Committee of the Ref- 
Division of the New York Public 
Staff Association set out to ac- 
complish some such purpose. Beside the 
actual disbursement of dividend payments 
there is the savings of well over $3,000.00 
made by our borrowing members, who 
undoubtedly would have had to pay more 
in terms of interest to other loaning agen- 
cies than they did to the Library Credit 
Union. Thus the four vears have seen a 
thousand loans made. Averaging a hun- 
dred dollars a loan they have benefited 
not only the shareholder but the borrower 
as well. 

In 1931 when it would have been futile 
to have sent the annual letter to the 
Administrative Officers and the Board of 
Trustees of the Library this Credit Union 
idea was studied. It certainly did fulfill 
the object of that committee, which was 
to “extend the purchasing power of the 
inadequate salaries of most of the staff”. 
How purchasing power could be increased 
by loaning money to our members was 
not very clearly understood by members 
of the committee. The Staff Association 
was a little slow in accepting the idea until 
a public meeting was arranged by the 
United Staff Association in the Hotel 
Commodore at which time Mr. Bergen- 
gren expounded the Credit Union idea. 
He did the job so well that he convinced 
the majority present that enough help 
could be received from the then existing 
Credit Union National Extension Bureau 
and from our local New York State Credit 
Union League that an association could 


erence 


Library 





New York Public Library 








be formed immediately. So instead of a 
long delay and several committee meet- 
ings as might have been the fate of the 
idea, an organizing committee was elected 
and given full power to form a Credit 
Union under the New York State Bank- 
ing laws. 

The end of February, 1932, found the 
‘Treasurer in possession of the large sum 
of $56.00. Hardly enough to meet the 
loan demands of a large Library staff. 
Growth was rapid, and all the friends of 
the various committeemen were urged to 
join and start making payments on shares. 
Members who started saving at that time 
are still purchasing shares. The loan de- 
mands grew faster than the purchase of 
shares, an! it was necessary to have 
another Credit Union purchase a $1,000.00 
worth before the full demand met. 
Since that date, however, shares have in- 
creased and now the Library Credit Union 
will have to look to other credit 
in our local chapter to supply an 
for our surplus cash. 

Another attempt to reduce the surplus 
eash of the Library Credit Union is being 
made by a joint attack of all the com- 
mittees on the problem of loans. Although 
some $13,000 to $14,000 is constantly out 
on loans it has come to our attention that 
very few automobiles, ice boxes, ete., have 
been financed by our organization. We 
are now studying costs and plans for 
informing the staffs of the three Public 
Library systems in New York so that no 
staff member borrowing will need or de- 
sire to go to any other agency than their 
own society. 


was 


unions 
outlet 


RI 
The May Credit Graph (with a surprised 
fisherman landing a whale with a fly rod 
on the front cover) shows the Portland 
Postal Employees Credit Union of Port- 
land, Oregon, up to resources of $86,056. 
a eee 
We were sorry indeed to learn recently 
of the death of Joe Rice, for many vears a 
very active figure in the J. B. Lyons 
Credit Union of Albany, New York. 
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A Little Man With 
BIG NEWS! 


The Allis-Chalmers Credit Union 


Messenger 

Phe no doubt but what one thing 
hieh miuukine an more rapid eredit 
nion development is the increase in the 
timber of credit union house organs, One 
of the best s Tie Allis-Chalmers Credit 
l'nion Messenger (Milwaukee The Ma: 

i notes that the eredit union has now 
irked hori to members im excess of 
$101,000, The following is clipped fron 
the Ma sue and is self ¢ planator, 
Mr. H. ¢ (rater editor, and we extend 
to him all good wishes and hearty eon- 

atulation 

KEEP YOUR SAVINGS INTACT 

\ few weeks ago an application was 
received for a loan amounting to $500.00 
The purpose of this loan was to finances 
the pure e of a new ea The part 
vishing the loan had book shares amount- 

¢r to over $400.00 and he said “I do not 

int to take money which I have saved 
out of the Credit | Oo I do not knovy 
how long it will take to put it in again 
By borro money from the Credit 
Union to pay for my ear I know that | 
must pay ba ertain sum every month 
ind if nee | drop some of m1 
other expense n order Jo meet my pay- 
ments to the eredit union. In this wav | 
am really ahead because | will soon have 
mv ear paid for and will at the same time 
have m re n the Credit Union.” 

What tl man is really doing is setting 
pamethod of supe ng his expenditures 
by fon himself to pay monthly a fixed 
sum for | C After he has made hi 
month pavment to the Credit Union he 
then can use the remainder of his earn- 
ings for other expenses. He knows that 
the tendenev will be to decrease his other 
eX PENSE f necessary to pay his eredit 
nie} le | perpence has shown that 

easier to pav off a eredit union loan 
than to puta fixed imin the share aeceount 
‘ eT rie a 
ee 

1 got tl joke out of the December 
ssue of VW ( é which is pub- 
lished « mont n three languages 
n Madras, India Ineidentally it carries 
captio Numbers without union 
ire powerless! Union thout knowledge 

usele : But here’s the 1oke Wish | 
vere el ble to enter it for the tive-dollar 
rize 

Joke 

Where he cashier 

(ijone to the traeks' 

“Cone to the races in business hours?” 

Yes ! It is his last chance to make 
} hooks ha eel’ 

——— 

\ recent 1 ue of the DAWN official 
organ of the Minnesota Credit Union 
League) quotes from “Cuna Emerges’’ 
the very best line the book, “The real 
oh of the credit unio fo prove in modest 
measure. the practicality of the brotherhood 
al mia? 














- ll ysl, sa 


following 


The neat summary of the 
genesis of the credit union is from a recent 
bulletin issued by the C. & N. W. Credit 
Union Advisory Committee of Chicago: 

“A socially minded German nearly a 
century ago made a startling discovery 
coneerning credit. Viewing the incredible 
sufferings of the poor in the clutches of the 
moneylenders, this man suddenly realized 
that there was no mystery to eredit. 
Credit, he decided, was a commodity, 
just as sugar or potatoes were commodities. 
The man who wanted to borrow to cover 
legitimate needs was a potential pur- 
chaser of credit. The evil lay in the fact 
that a few moneylenders monopolized 
the business, operating on the age old 
need-and-greed rule —that is, that the 
rate of interest charged on loans was 
governed only by the borrower’s need 
and the lender’s greed. Credit, a simple 
commodity, was so monopolized and is 
monopolized to this day because of the 
prevalent ignorance of the 
of eredit.”’ 

“Out of that discovery grew the co- 
operative credit movement. The wage 
earner was taught to organize, to form his 
own bank, to deposit his money there, and 
to use these deposits to make loans to 
those of his fellows who needed credit. 
The idea worked because, in its beautiful 
simplicity, it couldn't fail.”’ 

“The credit union is a co-operative 
society which is organized primarily for 
service and not primarily for profit.” 

ieee aneneel 

Being a member of the Credit Union 
National Association, we have something 
to look forward to, something that will 
bring us rich rewards in services rendered 
and protection of our future welfare.”’ 
(From the Annual Report of M. V. 
Simpson, Treasurer of the Kansas Credit 
Union League.) 


true nature 






a! PS 


ina . 


The May statement of the Sangame 
Electric Employees Credit Union of Spring- 
field, Illinois, shows 543 members and re- 
sources of $17,312. Thanks Treasurer 
Ward M. Johnson for a copy of your fine 
report. 


A 


A recent report from the St. Louis 
Policemen’s Credit Union shows out- 
standing loans of $134,369 and outstand- 
ing shares of $140,127. It has 1386 
members. Congratulations to Treasurer 
aul J. Roberts and his colleagues on the 
Board of Directors. 


a 


PLEASE READ THIS! 


Whatever other part of this issue you 
pass up—please read this. It concludes a 
recent article by Louis N. Zipperman, 
Secretary of the Ellenville Credit Union, 
entitled ‘“‘A Rural Credit Union’’,on the 
oceasion of the 13th birthday of the 
credit union. I like it and the sentiments 
contained in it and I am sure you will. 

In conelusion I would add that we of 
the Ellenville Credit Union upon the oc- 
easion of our 13th birthday wish to 
renew and to reaffirm our faith in the 
ideals upon which we were founded 
and to redediecate our organization to 
mutuality and cooperation—a pledge made 
not only as directors to shareholders but 
as friends to friends. Some day when the 
history of these tragic years is written it 
will be found that amongst the people 
hardest hit, the cooperative credit union 
movement—his movement—stood as the 
proverbial beacon light in the storm. And 
it will be found that that amount of good 
done by these societies in alleviating dis- 
tress cannot he evaluated in terms of 
dollars. 
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Presentin g Senator Morris Sheppard 


by D. ROLAND POTTER 


Le ED STATES Sen- 
ator Morris Shep- 
pard, who introduced 
and secured the pas- 
sage of the Federal 
Credit Union Act in 
the United States Sen- 
ate is the dean of Con- 
gress and senior Sen- 
ator from the State of 
Texas. He has served 
in the national Con- 
gress for more than a 
third of a century, and 
by virtue of his long 
and prominent service 
is one of the most out- 
standing sons. that 
Texas has given to the 
service of the nation 
in the national legislative bodies. 

He was born at Wheatville, Morris 
County, Texas, May 28, 1875, son of John 
L. and Alice Eddins Sheppard, and was 
married in 1909 to Lucile Sanderson of 
Texarkana, Texas. 

Senator Sheppard obtained his bachelor 
of arts degree from the University of 
Texas at the age of 20, in 1895, the bach- 
elor of laws degree from the same institu- 
tion in 1897, and his master of law degree 
from Yale in 1898. The Southern Metho- 
dist University, Dallas, Texas, has con- 
ferred upon him the degree of Doctor of 
Laws for his outstanding public service. 

Senator Sheppard practiced law at 
Pittsburg, Texas, in IS9S and 1899, and 
at Texarkana, Texas, from 1899 to 1902, 
when he was elected to Congress to fill out 
the unexpired term of his deceased father. 
He served in the House of Representatives 
from the 5Sth to the 62nd Congress, was 
then elected to the United States Senate, 
where he has served since that time. 

He was the author of the Eighteenth 
Amendment to the Federal Constitution, 
which was effective from January 16, 1920, 
to December 5, 1933, and defended the 
amendment throughout its course. Since 
the repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment 
he has observed the anniversary of its 
enactment with an address in the Senate. 

His convictions are more sacred than 
his political fortunes, and in 1933 he cam- 
paigned in Texas against the repeal of the 
Kighteenth Amendment, touring the state 
at his own expense, in the face of over- 
whelming sentiment in behalf of repeal. 
Notwithstanding the fact that he was 
unable to stem the tide against the amend- 
ment, even those who were most vigorously 
in favor of the repeal respected his con- 
sistency in behalf of the cause for which 
he had labored for many years. 





Senator Morris Sheppard 


The Senator is a friend 
of peace. He has, how- 
ever, rendered notable 
service to the cause of 
preparedness, and as 
Chairman of the Senate 
Committeeon Military 
Affairs he sponsored 
the recent Army pro- 
motion Act which has 
done much to establish 
justice in Army promo- 
tions and in improving 
the morale of the com- 
missioned personnel of 
the Army. 

He is the ranking 
member on the Senate 
Committee on Irri- 
gation and Reclama- 
tion, a member of the Senate Committee 
on Commerce, and the Senate Committee 
on Manufactures, rendering outstanding 
service on each of these Committees. 

Senator Sheppard is especially noted 
by the citizenship of Texas for his willing- 
ness to serve them in any way. He is al- 
ways available for an interview with any 
Texan who may have business with him 
and all letters which are sent to him by 
the citizens of the State have painstaking 
and immediate attention. 

As early as 1915 Senator Sheppard be- 
came interested in rural personal credit 
and on February 3, 1915, introduced a 
resolution providing for an investigation 
of a system of rural credits, said to be the 
first resolution of its kind in our history. 
He is also an advocate of small production 
and manufacturing units, which will 
enable the man of ordinary means to work 
for himself, or in smal] groups, and is an 
authority on low cost farm housing units. 

Since the enactment of the Federal 
Credit Union Act he has taken an active 
interest in credit union matters, and upon 
the organization of a Federal Credit 
Union to serve the Senate employees 
accepted the Chairmanship of the Com- 
mittee of Supervisors. The first Federal 
Credit Union was named for him and was 
organized in his home town, Texarkana. 
Texas. 

Senator Sheppard has an outstanding 
record as a friend of labor, and his support 
of legislation for the benefit of the masses 
of the American people during his public 
service fitted him in an ideal manner to 
sponsor the Federal Credit Union legisla- 
tion, placing credit facilities within the 
reach of those of small means, and en- 
couraging thrift even though the individual 
deposits of credit union members gener- 
ally are small. 








We have at hand a copy of a fine bulle- 
tin (of May Ist) issued by the Orange 
Teachers Credit Union of Santa Anna, 
California. It contains excellent data in- 
dicating how credit unions can efficiently 
assist members with automobile loans. 


Glad to get a recent statement of the 
fine credit union in Detroit known as the 
Detroit Newspaper Industrial Credit 
Union, showing 206 members its 6th month 
and shares outstanding of $5,195, a better 
than average start. 


Came VWutuch Motes 


Sr. Louris, Missourtr: 
ditions inerease average death losses? 





Does sensonal Con- 


During the spring months, pneumonia 
was quite common and resulted in 4 
great many claims. During July the 
the prolonged intense heat was con- 
tributary to or directly responsible for a 
20 per cent increase. The Cuna Mutual! 
Society has had no claims to pay in the 
fall but the winter months gave rise to 
claims from freezing and accidents due 
to ice or snow. It would, therefore, seem 
that unusual 


crease losses over the average. 


seasonal conditions in- 


AA 


The St. Boniface Parish Credit Umon 
was the first parish credit union organized 
in Minneapolis and was among the first 
members of the Cuna Mutual Society. 
It is a service institution first and all bor- 
rowers are insured under the Budget Plan 

Treasurer Rudolph H. Kloesges and his 
associates in the management are to be 
congratulated on the consistent 
of their credit union. 


vrowtl 


a 


CINCINNATI, Onto: What is the difference 
between the various types of coverage 
offered by the Cuna Mutual Society? 
The type of offered is 
periodic reducing, or the balance due on 
a loan each month: the rate and amount 
of coverage is fixed on the premise that 
all loans are to be 
monthly payments. 
paid monthly also. 


coverage 


repaid on equal 
Interest is to be 


As an additional service to members, 
many credit unions have elected to pay 
service charges out of their own funds 
without charging the cost to borrowers 
THIS MOVE IS IN KEEPING WITH 
THE SPIRIT OF THE CREDIT 
UNION MOVEMENT AND IS TO 
BE ENCOURAGED. 

Therefore, if a credit union wants al] 
loans covered, the expense to be paid out 
of current income, all that is required is 
a CERTIFIED COPY OF ITS FI- 
NANCIAL MONTHLY STATEMENT 
immediately after the close of each 
month’s business, and a check for service 
charges, computed on the basis of 
.00085 times the total loan balance as 
shown on the financial statement. The 
cost amounts to about the same over a 
given period as when service charges 
are paid in advance. THIS METHOD 
ELIMINATES ALL DETAIL WORK 
ENTIRELY AND IS RAPIDLY BE- 
COMING THEUNIVERSALCREDIT 
UNION PLAN. 

If coverage is desired at the option of 
the member, the selective risk plan for 
periodic reducing coverage is used. In 
this case the member pays the service 
charge for the full term of the loan in 
advance and a loan register listing such 
loans is sent in along with the entire 
amount of the service charges. No 
charge in excess of 4!oc¢ per $100 per 
month is permitted. 
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Random Notes re The Declaration 


l' WwoUuLD never do no sir, it would 


er do to publish a July 
vithout some reference to the event which 


2 
RIDGE 


makes the month outstanding in American 

story. When we started with the Bripat 
we had a vague idea—a magazine which, 
telling the 
would tind other things 
to do of interest to its readers. We are 
gradually finding our place and there are 
ilready two things which we can do which 


vile primarily devoted to 


eredit union story, 


seem to have a general appeal and which 
In the first 
pieturize America for our 
readers; our folks in the cooperative credit 
numbering million are 
neighbors in purpose although they are 
scattered all over the forty-eight states of 
the enormous territory which constitutes 
the United States of America. We can 
look each other over and readers will find 


combine interest and service. 
place we can 


societies over a 


n the BripGe a constant effort to decrease 
the distances which separate the people 
n the United States from each other by 
proving to them month by month what a 
great and glorious country this is and how 
proud we should all be of every bit of it. 

Then we should be interested in the 
past, the history of this country of ours. 
roiling to have even an ele- 
understanding of what is ahead 
f us in the United States, we must get it 
by comprehending what was the original 


If we are 
mentary 


purpose of America and how we have been 
able to get on with it. 

It is the second job of the BripGe there- 
fore to tell a bit of history now and then, 
just enough so that we will know what is 
our obligation to old Uncle Sam. 

July 4th is our own, our very special and 
particular American holiday. We do not 
share it, like Christmas and New Years, 
with other parts of the world; nor is it a 
lineal holiday. It is the one day on which 
we express joy in our nationalism. 

So I offer a few random notes about the 
Declaration of Independence which was 
and is the symbol of our beginnings as a 
nation. 


On June 7th, 1776, Richard Henry Lee 
introduced into the Continental Congress, 
a resolution declaring the United Colonies 
free and independent states. It was not 
with unanimous enthusiasm. 
Diekinson, Robert Morris and a few others 
bitterly opposed it. The radicals in the 
Convention, led by John Adams, however, 
tinaily got authority to appoint a com- 
mittee to draft such a declaration for the 
consideration of the Congress. The Com- 
mittee consisted of Thomas Jefferson, 
John Adams, Robert R. Livingston, Rogers 
Sherman and Benjamin Franklin. It is 
quite probable that there was some talk 
about leaving the matter of drafting the 
declaration to Franklin but, as his biog- 
rapher, Phillips Russell, points out, ‘his 
gout made an excellent excuse and the 
members of the Committee cheerfully left 
the actual work of writing the Declaration 
to Jefferson”. “I have made it a rule,” 
said Franklin to Jefferson, later on ‘‘when- 
ever in my power, to avoid becoming the 


accepted 


ore) 
Ld 


draftsman of papers to be 
publhe body”’. 
modesty; 


reviewed by a 
Jefferson had no such false 
he loved to draw papers and had 
«a facile pen. There was no general agree- 
ment with his first draft. In it, for example, 
he had some very round language con- 
demning King George for maintaining the 
slave trade, but other members of the Com- 
mittee felt it to be inconsistent to include 
such a condemnation since this trade was 
carried on very profitably by New England 
ships for southern planters, and so, while 
(George was quite generally condemned for 
his misrule of the colonies, the Committee 
decided not to add slavery to the burden 
of his conscience, 

The Declaration passed only after a hot 
debate. On the final vote New York re- 
mained silent, the resolution being carried 
by twelve states. When it came time to 
sign Robert Morris and John Dickinson of 
Pennsylvania failed to appear to make 
Pennsylvania's vote unanimous, so Frank- 
lin cast the Pennsylvania vote alone “for 
the proudest document in American his- 
tory a 

The matter of signing is not without 
interest. First John Hanecoek signed with 
a flourish. There is a marble replica of 
Hancock in the National Capitol contain- 
ing an inscription to the affect that he in- 
tended that there should be no question 
as to his signature. While the Declaration 
was passed early in July most of the 
signers put their names to it on August 
2nd and it is signed by some subsequent 
members of Congress who were not at the 
which adopted the Declaration. 
Woodward in his “Life of Washington” 
notes that the Declaration was signed by, 
among Others, 22 lawyers, 10 merchants, 
14 wealthy land owners, 4 physicians, one 
or two clergymen and some professional 
office holders and that ‘‘one regrets that a 
document which guarantees liberty and 
equality with such a lavish hand could 
not have been signed by at least one work- 
ing man or dirt farmer.”’ 

While, in his Outline of History, refers 
to the Declaration, as “the fundamental 
document of the United States.” 


session 


According to Washington Irving’s “Life | 


of Washington”, the Declaration was 
July 2nd and John Adams 
prophesied that ‘‘the second of July will 
be celebrated by succeeding generations 

to be commemorated as the day of 
deliverance, by solemn acts of devotion to 
Almighty God." The instrument was, 
however, executed on the 4th. Irving 
described the reception of the great news. 
“The populace awaited in throngs the 
appointed signal. In the steeple of the 
State House was a bell, imported twenty- 
three years previously by the Provineial! 
Assembly of Pennsylvania. 


passed on 


It bore the text from Seripture: **Pro- 
claim liberty throughout all the land, unto 
all the inhabitants thereof’. A joyous 
peal of the bell gave notice that the 
bill had passed Washington hailed 
the declaration with joy on the 9th 
he caused it to be read at six o’cloek in 








the evening at the head of each brigade 
of the army. ‘“‘The General hopes,”’ said 
he in his orders, ‘‘that this important event 
will serve as a fresh incentive . . . as 
knowing that now the peace and safety of 
this country depends, under God, solely on 
the success of our arms.”’ 

It will be recalled that it was during the 
debate on the Declaration that John Han- 
cock exclaimed: ‘“‘We must all hang to- 
gether’, whereupon Franklin, probably 
with a twinkle in his eye, made the cele- 
brated observation: ‘We must indeed all 
hang together or most assuredly we shall 
all hang separately.” 

The’ Declaration of Independence, as 
Lincoln pointed out, did not make all 
men “free and equal.”’ It did “establish a 
standard to which continual approxima- 
tion should be made.” 

It is still the job of patriotic Americans 
to strive for that approximation. 

ne 


6 be following is clipped from a recent 
address by Rev. Charles Aziere, Pro- 
fessor of Economies of St. Benedict's 
College, who acknowledges clipping it 
from an article by Evelyn S. Tufts in the 
Halifax Herald, an article having to do 
with the extremely important service in 
the spread of cooperative effort in Nova 
Seotia, now being carried forward by St. 
Francis Xavier University. It directs to 
our schools and our colleges a very per- 
tinent inquiry. 

“Stop at any service station, and the 
chances are that some B. A. will come for- 
ward to fill your tank and clean your wind- 
shield; when you are having your lunch, a 
college graduate will probably be standing 
behind your chair to wait on you. Out on 
your front porch when you come home, 
will be a bright young Ph.D., about to 
unleash the weight of his higher learning in 
a determined effort to sell you a set of 
aluminum pots or a new Encyclopedia 
Britannica. That is what a college educa- 
tion has done for them. 

It is like stuffing an elaborate cushion for 
four years, and then finding you have no 
place to put it. But still the university 
academic mill keeps grinding, and blandly 
dumping its products upon an already 
saturated market. The Colleges appear to 
have no contact whatever with anything 
real, anything practical, anything that 
affects the life of the people as a whole. 

The only service they have thought it 
necessary to perform so far has been in 
educating year after year the small and 
highly favored group who are lucky 
enough to be able to afford a college 
career. Colleges are like clocks which were 
moved up long ago, and have done nothing 
since but run down. It seems to me that 
the chief difference between St. Francis 
Xavier’s and our other universities is that 
while the latter are still concerned in tak- 
ing everything they can get out of the 
community, the former is busying itself 
with putting something back.” (Evelyn 
S. Tufts—quoted from the Halifar Herald.) 


—_—_—— 


The annual meeting of the lowa Credit 
Union League (at Davenport on May 2) 
was, as the advance notices prophesied, 
“Something to crow about.” 
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tact Directory 


Contact Directory 
To contact the Credit Union National Association, the Cuna Mutual Society, the 
Printing and Supply Department, the BRIDGE or any State not listed below, address: 
Credit Union National Association, Raiffeisen House— Madison, Wisconsin 
To contact the Federal Credit Union Section address all communications to: 
C. R. Orcuarp, Director, Credit Union Section 
Farm Credit Administration, Washington, D.C. 
Mr. Orehard will refer your inquiry to the Field Representative in your Distriet. For 
this purpose the United States is divided into nineteen districts with a well qualified resi- 
dent field secretary in each District and prompt cooperation 1s assure 1, 


To contact the State Leagues ad 


i Der 
r Highs 


} Senate Office 


Lhlir Ov« act bit til iri) 
Indiat an 920 No. Pennsylvania St., Ind 
lowa \ 510 Securities Bldg., Des Moines 
Kansa , I f Mis 521 S. Madison St., Wichita 
Kentucky ; RFIELD on 2817 Field Ave., Louisvill 
Louisiana | 1ORY SMITH U.S. Post-Office, Baton Roug 
Maryland James D. M. Maret S03 Venable A’ve., Baltimore 
Massachusetts RicHARD I Cou! ENA Room 23, 5 Park Sq ‘ Boston 
Michigan...... KARL GUENTHE! 19303 Centralia, Redford Station, Detroit 
Minnesota........ Ciirrorp O. SKo! 1954 University Ave., St. Paul 
Mississippi. . pe P. P. McGet 1618 25th Ave., Vicksburg 
Missouri....... B. F. Hit_Leprani 1330 Baltimore Ave., Kansas City 
PUGUPOGER. «ccc cece Gc. W. Boyp 3502 Harrison, Omaha 
New Jersey...... .G. G. Gupmunpson .160 Lincoln Ave, E, Roselle Park 
North Carolina.... .H. M. Ruopes .U. S. Post-Office, Raleigh 
Eee .CLaubDE E. CLARK} .. 1940 East 6th St., Cleveland 
Oklahoma....... HaNneY Hoskins Armour and Company, Oklahoma City 
rena HuGu G,. Sror 307 Studio Bldg., Portland 
Pennsylvania... ... temporarily vacant, address C. U. National Ass'n, Madison, Wis. 
Rhode Island..........Amos L. LaCHAPPELLE ..301 Main St., Pawtucket 
South Carolina.........J. Gorman Tuomas .Rt. I, Box 187, Charleston 
ye eee The Mead Corporation, Kingsport 
Texas. sa web ...C. T. BERGERON Box 534, Dallas 
Utah Tree © fF we 865 Amanda Ave., Salt Lake City 
rr: a a ee ...U. 8. Post-Office, Richmond 

{Pav A. Bonerc (East).........U. 8. Post-Office, Spokane 

C. A. Anprus (West City Light Bldg.. Seattle 
Wisconsin. ....... Josern A. KueM™Mr! 2903 No. 36th, Milwaukee 
To establish the right contact in any other State appty to the National Association 
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| CUNA MUTUAL SERVICES 


By aad For | Congratulations 
THE CREDIT UNIONS OF AMERICA § | to 


The CUNA MUTUAL SOCIETY origi- ; ‘< 9 
nated “Budget Plan” whereby credit unions ; THE BRID GE 

pay for loan protection, without excep- ; 
tions, Out of current receipts at a lower and 


cost. 





THE BRIDGE BUILDERS 


Send Complete details of the Budget Plan to: 
NAME....... 
ADDRESS 
GEE skas ee 


Cut out and mail to: 


CUNA MUTUAL SOCIETY 
RAIFFEISEN HOUSE, MADISON, WISCONSIN 











THE J. B. KUNZ COMPANY 


100,000 loans made by 6 credit unions RS 
) ge DY O44 Credit u HUNTINGDON, PENNA. 


last month, were protected by an Old Line, 
Legal Reserve, Life Insurance Company, ; ae 
owned and operated wholly within the Manufacturers of Bank Pass Books and 
Credit Union Movement. Depositor’s Receipt Books 


Not for Profit --- Not for Charity -- But for Service 























